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eats 


SEXTON BEEF BASE—The perfect combination of beef extract 
and seasonings to produce a broth with true beef character. 
Excellent as the foundation for vegetable and all other soups 
with beef flavor. Adds a rich beefy flavor to sauces, gravies, 
stews and meat loaves. 





SEXTON CHICKEN SOUP BASE— Makes a rich hearty chicken 
broth, complete with pieces of chicken meat. In addition it 
imparts all the true flavor of roasted chicken in enriching a la 
kings, casseroles, pot pies, chicken salad, and any other dish 
requiring real chicken flavor. 
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SEXTON CREAM SOUP BASE-—A new product designed to 
reduce the tedious preparation of cream sauces for all types 
of cream soups, sauces, white gravies, a la kings, and new- 
burgs. Simply add water, cook until thickened and add the 
remaining ingredients for your favorite dish. 


SEXTON HAM STYLE SOUP BASE—The perfect flavor base and 
fortifier wherever a distinctive ham flavor is desired. Just add 
Ham Style Soup Base to your favorite recipe for baked beans, 
green pea soup, ham loaves or croquettes, sauces and gravies. 
Kconomical and easy to use, too. 


Sexton Soup Bases... 


versatile, delicious, easy-to-use 


Versatile .. . in that their many 
uses run the full course of food 
preparation, whether it be for a 
rich full bodied broth for soups, 
enriching flavor for gravies and 
stews, or as a fortifier for salads, 
meat loaves, or a flavoring agent 
for vegetables. Delicious 


through the blending of true 
meaty flavor and correct season- 
ing they cannot help but add 
zest wherever they are used. Con- 
venient .. . the simple addition 
of water makes them ready for 
instant use. John Sexton & Co., 


P. O. Box J. S., Chicago 90, IIl. 


DELICIOUS SEXTON SOUP MIXES 


Sexton French Style Onion 
Soup Mix combines the 
flavor of selected onions 
simmered in fine beef stock. 
A case makes 256 six ounce 
cups of French Onion Soup 
for less than 4c per cup. 


DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY 1883-1958 siti iis as aes “ata: 
F - For tasty potato soup add 

e the mix to water and 

cooked diced potatoes. 

Cost: tess than 5c for a 

large 8 oz. serving. For a 

: richer “hot vichyssoise”’ 

type soup, use whole milk. 
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WHEN YOU TALK OF 
CAMP WATER BEING SAFE... 


‘Fresh and clear’’ isn’t good enough 


“Natural well’? water or “spring-fed” water doesn't mean safe 
water. Chlorinated water does. No matter how clear and clean water 
SSS: = looks, if it’s not chlorinated it’s fair game at any time for disease- 























—- — >™= bearing bacteria. 
Chlorination of your drinking supply and swimming pool water 
- 1 with Wallace & Tiernan proven equipment ensures the safety of your 
SL. camp water ... and it costs just pennies per day. 
ty W&F chlorination equipment, backed by a nationwide service 
organization and 40 years of experience, serves thousands of camps 


th roughout the country. 


Write today for information on how it can serve you. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
25 ‘MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, N.J. 


S-92 








IF YOU ARE .. . 


on a camp committee 

a camp director 

a youth-work agency executive 
a camp staff member 

a recreation leader 


interested in youth guidance 








you need CAMPING MAGAZINE, Official Publication of American Camping Association 


Every issue brings you the ers, cover every phase of mod- Membership in ACA costs only 
latest in tried and successful ern camp administration No- $6.00 to $35.00 per year, de 
pending on classification. Each 
member of ACA receives every 
program, and camp operation. thoritative, factual, stimulating, ie ge o asin 
Original articles, written by the helpful information on orga- CAMP REFERENCE yore BUY 
nation’s outstanding camp lead- nized camping. ING GUIDE 


methods of camp leadership, where else in the world can 


camper development, camp _ you find an equal source of au- 


for details write AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


Membership Headquarters — Bradford Woods, Martinsville, Ind. 
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every child — 
can | 
arrive at 


AQUA IVY TABLETS, announced at the June, 1958 meet- 
ing of the American Medical Association, have received 
wide medical acceptance. 


a AQUA IVY TABLETS have undergone extensive clinical 
q en now, » ‘ Bes tests. A two-year study by the U. S. Public Health Service 
J ma with a large group of U. S. Coast Guardsmen, treated 





ent eee a with AQUA IvY TABLETS, showed that complete immunity 
will give | im Minity | was provided for 95% of those tested. Another study with 
| : ee ee a group of Boy Scout Campers of the Allegheny Council, 
has showed that Aqua Ivy provided 100% of those tested 
with immunity from poison ivy and oak. 20% of the 
campers and staff who did not take Aqua Ivy that sum- 
mer were casualties from the poison plants. 

AQUA IVY TABLETS have been approved by The National 
institute of Health for sale without prescription because 
they are: = non-toxic = a ee 
= non-sensitizing. 

WRITE NOW for complete medical information about 
AQUA IVY TABLETS for your camp physician and for our 
“Pian for Parents” which tells you how to avoid the 
poison ivy and poison oak hazard... at no cost to you. 





gaan THs COUPON TODAY) _ 


SYNTEX CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, New Yort 


Dear Sirs: Please 
me information about 
TABLETS and you? 


Parents. 



































memo- 


One of the first things a 
director director does in planning his 
program 1s to. strive for a 
balance a balance between 
and quiet, small and large group ac- 
tivities, Work projects and just plain 


camp 


good 


ACTIVE? 


fun. Camping Magazine's — editors 
work for issues that reflect a good 
“editorial balance.” Here are some 


factors that must be considered when 


each issue is planned. 


First, the content of feature articles 
Articles are grouped under four main 
leadership. 

Objectives 


headings Objectives, 


Program and Operations. 


could also be called Philosophy of 
Camping and Camper Development. 
leadership discusses selecting, train- 
ing and guiding counselors and staff. 
Program covers camp activities from 
arts and crafts to waterfront. Opera- 
tions might be titled Business Man 
agement. It includes articles on food 
purchasing, buildings, budgets, etc 
Sounds clear cut, but it isn't. One 
article may cover the philosophy of 
training waterfront and 
what you should pay them. It fits into 
all four! Most articles do belong 
under at least two headings 

Atter the feature 
balanced so they wont be too heavy 
or light in any one of these divisions. 
we consider them in regard to boys’ 
or girls’ camps, campers, 
agency or private size Ol 
camp, type of camping. 
family, mountain, seashore, etc. Then 
there is the “tone” of the article. This 
can be factual, inspirational, narra- 
tive, humorous, or a combination. 


counselors 


articles are 


age Of 
camps. 


day, church, 


feature articles is our 


important 


Balance of 
first and most 
tion. However, 
reflect a good balance between adver- 
tising and editorial content—based on 
the magazine's publishers’ contract 
with ACA and departmental and 
feature material. 


considera- 


each issue must also 


Why are we so concerned with 
editorial balance? Camping Maga- 
zine’s readers have widely differing 








THE NEW DUO 
DOES DOUBLE DUTY 


SPRAYHEAD 7" 
F ; 





® 
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Floor Clearance 


_v i, 


WHERE 
DUO-WASHFOUNTAINS 
ARE USED 
In Main Washrooms 
In Corridors or Alcoves 
Counselors’ Washrooms 
Near or in Cofeterias 
In Laboratories 
Art Classrooms 
Workshops 


22603 


ARTI GS 


... SAVES SPACE 





... SAVES WATER 


... SAVES JANITOR WORK 


@ Foot-Control Eliminates Faucets 






For Sanitation reasons alone, many have 
selected Bradley Duo-Washfountains. 
And they save space, water and 
maintenance as well. 
Water supply is foot-controlled, 
the spray coming from the central spray- 
head that replaces bothersome faucets 
(spring-type or conventional). Thus 
chance of spreading infections through 
such contacts is eliminated entirely. 
Water consumption is reduced with 
no water wasted because removal of 
foot cuts water supply instantly. 
The two-person self-flushing bowl 
prevents collection of the soiled 
residue of previous users. 
Duos in the new beautiful design 
are furnished in vitreous porcelain 
enamel (five colors and white) 
and stainless steel. 
see new Bulletin K1204—copy 
mailed on request. 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
W. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Write for Bulletin K1204 


BRADLIEV > | 
Lito Gash fountain | 


For all details 





Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 





Are You Moving? 

The Postofhce Department does 
not forward copies of magazines 
which can not be delivered because 


of the addresses. This results each 





It you are planning to move, 


please send both old and new ad- 


dresses at least one month before 
you do se. ACA members should 
contact ACA, Bradtord Woods, 


Martinsville. Ind. Non-member sub- 


should contact CAMPING 


120 W. 7th St., Plain- 


scribers 
MAGAZINE. 


field, N. J. 














needs and interests. We work to have month im some readers ot CAMP 
each issue contain articles helptul to Inc MacAaziNE missing one or 
manv and of interest to all readers. | ci “a 
more issues, since it is impossible 
. for either ACA or the publishers 
the editors to stock many back issues. 
Vol. 30, No. 8. Published by Galloway Publishing Co., 120 W. 7th St., Plainfield, N. J.. monthly November through June, semi-monthly 


in March. ACA membership includes Camping Magazine; 
lar issues 60c, issues over one year old, $1, annual Reference issue $2 


mailing offices. 


to others $5 per year in U. S. and Canada, $6 elsewhere. Single copies, regu- 
Second-class postage paid at Plainfield, N. J. and at additional 





PORTABLE 


ERVoI) 


ee Taltit Mme ky ied: 


HOT FOOD, SOUP and 
COFFEE CARRIERS 


BEGIN WHERE COOKING 
KETTLES AND COFFEE 4 
URNS LEAVE OFF <4)9 

Sigg aa = ae 


DIRECTORS / 


Cut your operating 
budget with AerVoiDs. 
Save Labor! Save Money! 


Save time. Expedite your feed- 
ing operations with AerVoiD 
Portable Vacuum Insulated hot 
food, soup and coffee carriers. 


Cook meals hours in advance 
of service like institutions do. 
Store in AerVoiDs. Release 
kitchen help for other duties. 
Eliminate much last-minute meal- 
hour rush. Release cooking 
equipment for further produc- 
tion. 


AerVoiDs portability makes if 
possible to transport hot foods 


and liquids for field activities 


even miles from your kitchens 
and have them Hot when 
you re ready to serve, IN- 


DOORS OR OUTDOORS! 


AerVoiDs vacuum insulation keeps cold 
foods cold as well as hot foods hot 
SAVES ICE! 

Variety of sizes to service a few or 
hundreds. No installation . ready 
for service as soon as unpacked. Highly 
sanitary made entirely of stain 
less steel. Built-in durability to stand 
up under rough usage. 

Thousands in daily service from coast 
to coast amongst institutions, hospitals, 
industrial plants, schools, caterers, 
many large government and commer 
cial feeding operations 


Write for FREE Literature Kit CM-io 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
19 SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 
CHICAGO 12. ILLINOIS 


(umpimg Goya 


LETTERS FROM READERS 





Physician’s Service 

Following is a letter written to one 
of our camp parents. It explains why 
the physician did not charge tor a 
pre-camp exam. I thought other cam» 
directors would be interested in this 
approach 

“We routinely do camp _ physical 
exams without charge. This grew out 
of the fact that most of these were 
done tor children attending scout and 
church camps. We wished to be sure 
that a medical charge did not prevent 
their going to camp. and I believe it 
is a county policy. In case of children 
attending a camp operated as a pri- 
vate enterprise tor profit and catering 
to families of more substantial means, 
our reasons probably do not apply and 
I simply do this as a service so as not 
to make a difference in children 
[here is a personal satisfaction in 
such activity.” Signed by the phy- 
Sician. 

Fred V. Rogers 
[ake Hubert, Minn., Camps 


Examination Forms 

Occasionally one 
[ACA] standard form, also approved 
by the American Academy of Pedia- 
trics, Form 101-54 


Fece ives You! 


It would seem to me that physiciaiis 
might have a supply of such forms 
and insist on using only these. Could 
camps be encouraged to accept them 
and could a supply be obtained in ad- 
vance? 

Oscar M. Race, M.D 
Staten Island, N. Y 

Yes, camps are encouraged to us: 
ACA Standard Forms #101-54 and 
102-54. Supplies are available from 
ACA Headquarters.—kd. 


Comments on Cover 

| noted with interest George Reed's 
letter in the May issue of Camping 
Magazine. It struck me quite forcibly 
because I recognized that “at long 
last’ Mr. Reed had succumbed to an 
over-powering urge that has attacked 
me on a number of occasions upon 
the arrival of Camping Magazine. In 
fact, I still have in front of me a 
rough draft commenting on the cover 
of your November issue. It depicted, 
| believe, a tennis court and in the 
background a lake and sail boat. To 
me it had all the ingredients of a high 


Class, eXpensive country club and 
none of the natural resources inherent 
in the word “camp.” Happily, the 
urge wore itself out in the drafting of 
what I presumed would be a most 
provocative letter tor as I re-read it 
(people at my age generally count to 
ten.) it sounded most bigoted and ad- 
olescent. While I didn't approve of the 
cover for “my Camping Magazine. 
| realized that many good and capable 
people would, and that if camping ts 
to serve all levels and classes and be 
broad in scope and mind it must of 
necessity irritate the too sensitive and 
perhaps more highly educated 
William N. Goodall 
Audubon Society 
Berkeley 4. California 


[he cover of the June tissue of 
Camping Magazine 
write. | know that there ts much of 
this boondoggling that goes on in 


Stirred me _ to 


camps (much of it even pretty close 
to home,) but I couldnt help but 
wonder if in the month that has for 
vears been the “start of the summer” 
should typify the new 
areas of interest that a 


season and 
ideas) and 
camper can look forward to enjoying. 
this picture was really the best choice 
Edward Dodd 
Boy Scouts of Americ: 
National Council, 
New Brunswick. N. J 


Fitness Program 

Mr. Selin’s article in the May tssue. 
“Promote the Ideals of Physical Fit 
ness,” states that a number of common 
camp activities, such as nature study, 
offer litthe opportunity for vigorous 
muscular activity 

Wildwood Nature 
program is Natural Science (no or- 


Camps entire .. 


ganized sports.) We have physical fit- 
ness without regimentation. Explora- 
tion hikes, wading in bogs, climbing 
cliffs for rock ferns activities in 
which all campers 
from which they gain physical prow- 


participate and 


CSS 

In the “Cap'n Bill” 
Vinal correctly states, “A camp ts not 
an outdoor gymnasium or a military 


Same issue 


reservation.» 
David R. Miner 
Wildwood Nature Camp 


Barre, Massachusetts 
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Book of American Indian Games 


Wes H. Klusmann. 
Boy Scout Na- 


Reviewed by 
Director of Camping, 
tional Headquarters 


book of a 


played indoors 


Here IS a Variely re) | 
games which 
and out. lhe 


will probably be that these very games 


can be 

appeal to youngsters 
were and are played by “real” Indians. 
Similarity is noted between them and 
games in common use. 

It is retreshing to observe that this 
facet of American Indian lore is now 
preserved as important historical data 
as Well as for reference in program 

[he arrangement of games in the 
book according to the type of action 
makes it convenient to locate the right 
game for the right time and place 
We can see this as a fine vame reter- 
ence book, one which has the “color” 
and tradition of the American Indian 

Book of American Indian Games 
by Allan A. Macfarlan is published 
by Association Press, 291 Broadway, 


New York 7. at $3.95. 


Ceramic Decoration 


Silbert. In- 
N. ¥.. EX- 


Reviewed by Shirley 
structor, City College of 


tension Division 


This 1S a book Ol considerable 
beauty ' It is devoted to the countless 
available tor 


clay 


methods 
made of 


materials and 


decorating objects 
Ceramic works of 
men and student 
skillfully assembled and subtle use of 
varied colors highlights the pages. 


Each section is well organized and 


designers, cratts- 


potters have been 


includes a definition of terms, general 
information and technique for the use 
of decorative materials. 

lhe author, a well-trained artist and 
craftsman, is a ceramic consultant and 
teacher. Clay workers and the buyers 
of clays and decorative materials will 
find this book of inestimable help. 

Ceramic Decoration by Lots Culver 
Long is published by American Art 
Clay Co., Indianapolis 24, Ind., at $1. 


The Mushroom Hunter's Field Guide 


Reviewed by Barbara Ellen Joy. 


Camp Consultant. 
[his is an unusual book and ts par- 


ticularly adapted for camp use. Its 
pocket-size makes it easy to carry and 





( ampiing pasa 





BOOKS FOR BETTER CAMPING 


handle. Photographs of each variety 
make identification relatively easy. In- 
formation of where and when to find 
kind of mushroom, important 
characteristics and details about 
is given. We recommend |! 


each 
field 
edibility 
for inclusion in camp nature libraries 
The Mushroom Hunter's Field 
Guide by Alexander H. Smith ts pub- 
lished by The University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., at $4.98. 


Snakes in Fact and Fiction 


Reviewed by Waldo Stone, Direc- 
tor, Camp Union, Greenfield, N. H. 


Although this books deals very little 
with North America snakes and not at 
all with usual kinds found most often 
at campsites, it would be an excellent 


“extra” for any camp library. It pre- 
sents a wealth of fact and fiction 
about snakes that would appeal to 


campers and staff and would add to 
their herpetological knowledge. 

Snakes in Fact and Fiction by 
James A. Oliver is published by The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York I1, at $4.95. 


Camping and Outdoor Cooking 


Reviewed by Margaret Walsh, Con- 
sultant Dietitian. Welfare Federation. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


[his beautifully illustrated book 
covers such topics as family camping, 
long trail cookery, foil cooking. 
wilderness cooking, barbecues, shore 
dinners, dehydrated foods, wild game 
cooking and menu and 
grocery list for a nine-day trip for 


four is included in addition to many 


picnics. A 


recipes. 

The book seems particularly geared 
to family cookouts and camping, but 
it would be excellent for the camp 
library. However, because of its size. 
it would not be too convenient to in- 
clude in a camp pack. 

Camping and Outdoor Cooking by 
Rae Oetting and Mabel Otis Robinson 
is published by T. S. Denison & Co., 
Minneapolis. 


Camp Counselor’s Manual 


Reviewed by Fred V. Rogers, Presi- 
dent-Elect of ACA and Director of 
Lake Hubert Minnesota Camps. 


The new edition of this manual ts 


more complete and brings material 
up-to-date. Though prepared primarily 
for use in YMCA camps, it is written 
on such a general basis that it could 
be used by any camp. 

Presentation is simple and under- 
standable and so comprehensive that 
it would serve as an excellent refresh- 
er for anyone in camping. A staff 
member who reads this manual before 
participating in a pre-camp training 
program will find himself more able 
to profit from that program. 

It presents a new and clearer con- 
cept of goals and philosophy. Areas 
where a new staff member may have 
reservations as to his capability, C.4.; 
camp craft, nature study, devotions, 
youth — behavior, telling and 
games, are simplified and explained. 

We consider it excellent and highly 
useable as a tool for developing good 


Story 


leaders. 

Camp Counselor’s Manual ( Revised 
Edition) by John A. Ledlie and F. W. 
Holbein is published by Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. 
at $1.25. 


Creative Crafts for Children 


Reviewed by Mary Meixner, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Art, State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 


lowa 


Books such as this supply informa- 
tion for crafts counselors who have 
an ever-increasing need of varied craft 
projects. 

The introductory chapters are 
meaningful in their evaluation of the 
need tor and purpose of creative 
work. The book affirms that, as 
youngsters engage in both simple and 
complex craft projects, interests may 
well be initiated that will pay life- 
long dividends through hobbies. 

Each page has a project and pro- 
[here is a good range of 
challenge. One of the highlights 1s 
the picturing and description of a 
Craft Wagon, a_ three-wheeled cart 
that can be trundled indoors and out 
on the campsite. 

Creative Crafts for Children by 
Kenneth R. Benson is published by 
Prentice-Hall, 70 5th Ave., New York 
11. 


cedure. 





Camping Together as Christians, 
reviewed in the May issue of Camp- 
ing Magazine, is priced at $2.95. 


7 
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Manufacturers of 
THE WORLD’S FINEST 





READERS’ GUIDE TO CONTENTS — NOVEMBER 1958 


there's a BEN PEARSON 
bow that’s just right 
for YOU... TRY THE 


P Objectives 


Natural Areas Vital Inspiration tor Camps Kenneth Hunt 

Should the Camping Profession Adopt a Code of Ethics? 
Maxwell Kushner, Sidney Alexander and Max J. Lorber 

Make Provision tor Individual’s Growth Carol Pulciter 


A beautiful Lemon 


© Leadership 


What Do We Want in Leadership” Martin Gold 
Give Campers the Thrill of Outdoor Living Lois Goodrich 


backed by fiber glass for extra 
power and durability. Semi- 
reflexed limt, full-view sight 
window. Carpeted arrow rest 
padded grip. Available in 56 


© Program 


or 5’ length, in weights to 40 


~- 
. - ~ 
os rricec aS OW as 


Winter Camping Challenge tor Small Groups Jerry Beker 
Woodsmen's Roleo C. Walton Johnson 
Family Camping Mrs. Ivor J. Echols 
Reunions to Catch Teenagers’ Interest Doris Schlecker 
Keep Programs Up-to-Date Willa Vickers Oldham 


REMEMBER 


» Operations 


Dont Let Your Dreams Die Edward M. Heals 
Menus for a Week 

Campers Approve Shower Design Julian Salomon 
Winter Storage for Outboards 


| (DAY S Service Features 
| | \ Ire CoveER: Minne-Wonka Lodge. AC A News ot the Month 
[Three Lakes, Wisc | Equipment e Services ¢ 


Memo from the Editors Supplies 


The Sunday Magazine of the Letters from Readers Classified Advertisements 
| Books for Better Camping ACA Officers 
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NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune | 


A a ~ . 
Amer can Camping Associatio 











.-has THE Camp Directory, 


AA | 
Bradford Woods Martinsville 


which the higher-income, PLIBLISHER 


Cc 


PRESIDENT: T. R. Alexander, 304 Wood 5dt EDITOR AND 
well-informed parents of Pittsburgh 22. VICE-PRESIDENTS: Mrs. Eliz 


; abeth Spear, 16 E. 48th St., New York 
y r 
” Metropolitan New York Stanley Michaels, 19647 Roslyn Ra., Detroit 


Area use to carefully select SECRETARY: Marjorie Leonard, Woman's Col — apr piRECTOR 
lege, Univ. of N.C., Greensboro, N. ¢ 
THE camp for their children. | TREASURER: Oscar L. Elwell, Cheshire County CIRCULATION STAFF 
: | YMCA—Camp Takodah, 40 School St., Keene scription Supervisor 
Write or call for N. H. PRESIDENT ELECT: Fred V. Rogers, 394( ere | 
: . \A/ l/ + ; . Minn AST ADMINISTRA iVet aT riorence Sanaer;r: 
further information about W. 49/2 St., Minneapolis 10, Minn. P “ , lies: aceasta Mean 
. PRESIDENT: Theodore Cavins, 1221 Griffit! Office Manager; Irene DaCosta; Dorothy Koz 
our Camp Directory. Rd., Lake Forest, Ill. CHAIRMAN OF PUBLI- 4) poticinic crare. Howard Taylor, Adve 
CATIONS COMMITTEE: Mrs. B. A. Sinn, 3& ele 1 Sales Manager; Agnes Burfeind 
iS! IC jes C a 3 rie i © ir } 
. E. 85th St., New York 
New York Herald Tribune aceite, eemmnmeriane. Widerd G. ¥ 


SCHOOL & CAMP SERVICE | Notional Headaverers. sto — executive (EIN) Freee ie 
DIRECTOR: Hugh W. Ramson; ASSISTAN 

230 West 4ist St., New York 36 EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR: Gerard Harrison; - 

PE 6-4000 STANDARDS DIRECTOR: Sidney N. Geal; Please send all editorial and advertising 


CAMPING SURVEY DIRECTOR: Stanley W correspondence to Camping Magazine, 
120 W. 7th Street, Plainfield, N. J. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Editor; Nancie Bray; 


Stocker. 
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Piss impressions are important. You 
first contact with parents and prospective campers 
is Often your catalog. Parents judge you and your 






camp by your catalog. Campers study it to see if 






your camp offers the fun and adventure they 






want. Your camper recruitment literature should 
reflect the thoughtful planning and careful pre- 
paration you bring to all your camp work 















You can now have professional and uniquely 
experienced help in the difficult task of preparing 


superior recruitment material. Galloway Publish- 







ing Company, for the past 12 years publishers of 






Camping Magazine for members of the American 






Camping Association, is offering its creative pub- 


lishing services for design and execution of camp 
catalogs and supplementary literature 


[he entire personnel of Galloway Publishing 





Company, with all of their varied talents, will be 





available to you. During our years of publishing 


Camping Magazine, we have had opportunity to 
visit scores of camps and gain first-hand under- 


standing of camping. Your catalog will have pro- 
fessional attention in every phase of its develop- 
ment — choosing photographs, writing copy. 


. & 
designing each page, seeing it through all printing 
processes, supplying proper mailing envelopes 
imprinted with your camp name and address and, 









if you wish, mailing the booklet to your list of 





prospects, with or without a personally typed 











letter. 





Your catalog will be given the professional. 
creative and individual attention it merits as your 
first salesman. Naturally, camp catalogs of dis- 
tinction cannot be mass produced. They must be 
created one at a time, to reflect the special 
characteristics of each camp. We invite your early 
J indication of interest, in order that we may 
- arrange for personal consultation to determine 
the best way of meeting your recruitment require- 
ments. 


Address your inguiry to the publishers of 


, ( am DINE Gop. 








SEVENTH AND ARLINGTON, PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
GALLOWAY PUBLISHING CO. 
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Because 

you want to 
make more 
enrollments... 


make it your 
business 

to be here 
next year 


THE 

NEW YORK 
TIMES 
MAGAZINE 
CAMP 
DIRECTORY 


It's good business to be where the traffic is— 
where the kind of people you're interested in 
Stop to choose a camp for their children. 


And such traffic. More than 1,250,000 families 

in 10,500 communities. High income families... 
people who want the best for themselves and 

their children... readers who have confidence in 
The Times and the advertising it carries. 


In short, just the audience you want to see your 
advertising. You'll be in good company. 

Camps run more advertising in The Times than in 
any other newspaper or in all national magazines 
combined. Because it gets results. 

Want full details? Please write or call. 


oo Y om » 

Che New ork Cimes 
Camp Advertising Department 

229 West 43 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
LAckawanna 4-1000 

@ Start the year off right by advertising your camp 


in the Annual Education Directory, to be published 
in The New York Times, Monday, January 5. 
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x, 
at aaa 


NOCIAL WORK, education, 
chology and sociology have be- 
Impact on 


nowadays, 


PS\- 


LO make a 


Its getting so 


gun Strong 
camping 
that unless you have a degree in some 
social science or social practice, you re 
reluctant even to talk to a child, much 
And its not just 
children 


less Open a camp 
in camping. Not 
brought report cards home which told 


long ago, 


a parent how his child was doing at 
penmanship, reading, arithmetic. Now 
our children are rated on social ad- 
justment, emotional miaturity. 


tivitv. Children no longer have to be 


CiCa- 


home a_ bad report 


don t 


to bring 
thei 
report card anyway 


atraid 


card parents under- 


stand the 
Terms In Use 


Certain words float in the air about 
the child “permissiveness, 
“spontaneity,” “inner - directedness, ” 
“ego-strength”™ 


Parents and 


“unconscious fantasy,” 

vou ve heard. them. 
intimately 
presence ol 


others who are involved 
with children feel the 
these words and the weight of their 
consideration. 

I am not sure there is advantage 1n 
this. Don’t misunderstand me. | am 
convinced that 
immensely helpful to us in our efforts 
to develop happy, responsible, con- 
tributing adults from our zany, unpre- 
lovable kids. 
social 


social science can be 


self-centered, 
object to the 
into our lives and 
bombarded by 
one 


dictable, 

But, I 
science has come 
our work. We = are 


jargon, think mean 


way 


words we 
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What Do We Want 


In Leadership ? 


By Martin Gold 


thing but in fact mean something else 
And, we've been getting a picture of 
social manual of tech- 
niques, ways of manipulating people 
On the other hand, social science has 
had little to say about what our goals 
what things are 


science aS a 


should be. about 


worth doing at all 


Define Supervision 


Some of us may already have a 
meaning attached to the word super- 
vision. Supervision may mean looking 
around camp for when 
should be at the waterfront. For 
others supervision may mean stafl 


meetings long into the night, at which 


counselors 


they 


you gripe at the counselors and they 
gripe at you. [To some of us supervi- 
sion is the gentle art of letting some- 
body else have your way. All of these 
meanings of 
that de- 
what 


are technique-oriented 
It seems to me 
terms ol 


supervision 
fining supervision in 
we do creates confusion. 

We must define supervision not by 
what we do, but by why we do it. 
We must define supervision in terms 
of its goals. Supervision is helping a 
counselor do the best 
that he’s capable of doing. 

Now you may say, “All right, fine. 
But how does that help me supervise 
counselors?” True, this way of look- 
ing at supervision does not by itself 
tell you how to supervise. But if 
you're looking for a supervising tech- 
nique that will be right for every 
counselor, any time, anywhere, you're 
not going to find it. 


possible job 


It someone tells you. 
rule for a supervisor 
member is: “Never get angry or let 
the counselor think you're angry,” it’s 
bunk! We all remember 
who had to Know we were very angry 
at the way the job was being done 
before they began doing a better one 
And if tells 


SUPervVISION alwavs be 


an important 


j 
adiways to fre- 


counselors 


“effective 
demo- 
mutualls 


I here are 


someone Vou, 
must 
cratic; all decisions must be 
agreed upon,” 
times when you know more and you 
are ultimately responsible. You have 
whether the coun 


phooey! 


to make a decisicn 
selor likes it or not. 

Our goal in supervision is to help 
a counselor do the best job he’s cap- 
eble of doing. This implies that the 
techniques have to vary. 


The Good Counselor 


Is a good counselor one whose 
campers write contented letters home 
Even when he dictates those letters to 
the campers during rest period? 

Is the counselor the one 
whose campers _ are well- 
behaved? Even when he gets them to 
behave that way by taking them for 
forced hikes after taps? 

Is the good counselor the one whose 
campers are having fun? Even if the 
good times theyre having 
largely of rule-breaking escapades, the 
counselor leading the pack’? 

Clearly, apparent contentment, good 
behavior and having fun do not neces- 
sarily mark the campers of the good 
counselor. We all have goals in camp- 


) 


good 


900d. 


consist 





ing that go beyond these things. Too 
often these goals go unspoken. Some- 
times We are not sure why we've be- 
come camp men and women. 

Unless we get some feeling for our 
own goals, we cant set goals for 
counselors. So each of us must first 
ask himself, “Why am I in camping?” 

Its obvious to camp people that 
the profit-motive cannot be primarily 
responsible for a camping 
[here are easier ways of making more 
money. You dont have to go out in 
a driving rain to bring children back 
trom an overnight. You don't have to 
sit up all night with someone else’s 
sick child. You don't have to get ag- 


Career 


each of us 


himself, “Why am 


gravated because some parent, who 
raised a child for 10 years in a jungle. 
wants you to civilize him in four 
weeks. You dont have to put your- 
self in the position of feeling guilty 
because you must give up on a difh- 
cult child and take him home. You 
don't have to do any of these things, 
but you do them all the time. Why? 
Because you have an idea your camp 
can do something for kids. 

“Having fun” is an essential part of 
what we hope will be a child's experi- 
ence at our camps. But we have cer- 
tain ideas about what having fun in- 
volves. It's more than the occasional 
high spots and wild episodes a child 
sometimes has and remembers and 
talks about at home. While these are 
important, they must be imbedded in 
a Camping experience of deeper satis- 
ractions 

From what kind of experience does 
a child derive deeper satisfaction? It 
comes from an experience that con- 
vinces him he is a person of value. 
It is an experience that 
respect and self-confidence 
child. It is an experience that reveals 
a child’s limits to him in such a way 
that he is not discouraged but chal- 
uncovers a 


builds self- 
into a 


lenged. [he experience 
child’s talents, whatever they may be, 
so that he may value them and not 
belittle them. The child can learn at 
camp that he shares with others the 
capacity to appreciate beauty, to love. 
to build, and, yes, to hate and to des- 
troy, and to use his human capacities 
as the building blocks of a meaningful 
life. 

People learn to be proud of them- 
selves by licking the problems they 
face. A child at camp can learn skills 
to enable him to move through a 
camp day with confidence 


12 


[here are all sorts of skills hidden 
in children. We can help our coun- 
find them. One of the 
crucial of these skills, and in 
Wavs one of the easiest to master. Is 
the ability to make others teels com- 
fortable. It takes a certain sensitivity 
and a willingness to 
instead of take. 

One of our fundamental goals at 
conditions under 


selors most 


some 


to others give 


camp 1s to create 
which children can appreciate them- 
selves for what they are and learn to 
appreciate others for what they are 
One of the important ways we do this 
is by showing them how they can 


meet the challenges life brings 


must first ask 


| in camping?” 


Stull another goal we have in camp- 
ing is to remember that we have re- 
sponsibilities outside of camp as well 
as within camp. A camp operates in 
a community and in a society. It takes 
on the task of caring for the 
citizens of the community for awhile 
during the summer. What happens to 
these junior citizens at our camps 
often constitutes crucial experiences 
in their lives. We have the responsi- 
bility to make their experience a con- 
tribution to their education for adult- 
hood. 

We want to impress upon campers 
that living with others, as we all live 
with others, requires that we agree on 
certain rules of living. We must help 
them accept the limits living 
Imposes On individuals. 

Another value is fairness. We must 
demonstrate to campers the meaning 
of justice and reciprocity. We must 
show them that jungle laws based on 
might are not applicable where they 
live. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution to 


JUNIOF 


social 


the training of good citizens is in the 
area of democracy. Camp has unique 
advantages aS an agency to accom- 
plish the training of democratic citi- 
For camp is a unique world 
children can understand 
helping to manage 
Camp 


Zens 
which 
help manage. By 
it, they can learn citizenship 
IS a place where children can make 
certain experimentally. It 
they make wrong decisions, they can 
profit trom the experience without 
harm. [It is a world with important 
enough campers so. they 
can be seriously involved. However. 
adults need not become so involved 
that they cannot concentrate on the 
children’s learning experience 

[ake the time two groups of boys 


and 


decisions 


issues for 


came upon an abandoned boat down 
in the swamp. They found it at just 
about the same time and both groups 
claimed the boat. The 
took the through 


not by consent. but by 


older group 


boat—not juStICe 
reason OF 
force. They were bigger 

indignant 
but, tor the moment, helpless. [hey 
wondered what happened tn the adult 


lheir coun 


[he younger group felt 


world in such a situation 
selor explained that it was possible to 
take the 


rustice. 


cause to court. to sue To! 


and if you won your. case. 
you gained the backing and strength 
of the community 

Well, the 


cant we sue here at camp”? 


the, 


reasoned. why 
[here was 


So the, 


campers 
no reason why couldnt 
did 

Pains were taken to make the affan 
as honest a reflection as possible Ol 
the due law lhe whole 
camp 
fun, but as an 
they 
hence. The 
before a camper-jury and won by the 
younger group. So the old 
duly turned over to them. The older 
about it at the 


pt OCeESS a) | 


focused upon it, not only as 


education LO! roles 
filling 


Was 


which would be some 


Vea’&rs Case argued 


boat was 


boys werent happy 
time. No one could Say that they 
were having fun. But there was no 
doubt that they learned 
very important. And, they remember 
ed the experience with 
rather than with resentment 

Thus, camp can be an 
setting for children to learn how to 
live with another and 
Initiative and independence of thought 
democratic citizen 

responsibility — to 


something 
satisfaction 
excellent 


one develop 
so valuable in a 
We fail in. our 
children and to our country if we do 
not make training tor democratic Il 
ing one of our camping goals 

It is within a tramework otf 
goals that we can begin to talk about 
them 


such 


camp supervision. The goals 


selves point the way to good super 
practice For example. it be 
apparent that the job of a 


supervisor begins before he 


VISOFY 
comes 
meets a 
single applicant for a counselor's posi- 
tion. If he expects that his camp will 
have something to offer every child 
no matter what the child's talents may 
be, he must gather a staff that repre- 
and 


You 


cant conjure up good counselors from 


sents a broad interests 


skills. Supervision ts not alchemy 


range ol 


dross. Good supervision begins in the 


way you go about selecting your stafl 


Vartin Gold, O} thre Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, Uni 
versity of Michigan, originally pr 
Vic hivan 


concluding 


sented this material at a 
lhe 


part will appear in an 


Section meetine., 


early issu 


of Camping Magazine. 
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By Jerry Beker 


oo D you like to get to know 
your campers better? Have you 
ever wished that you could work more 
intimately with smaller groups? It is 
possible to reach children in this way 
through winter camping. 

lwo years ago we decided to ex- 
periment. We offered three-day winter 
trips to camp to our nine-year-old 
boys. The response was enthusiastic 
and three trips were planned for five 
each. We had no winterized 
facilities and no heat except a fire- 
Ihe boys really “roughed it” 

weather and had the time of 
lives. 


Impact on Campers 


boys 


place. 
in lO 
their 


However, the most significant as- 
pect of the program 
impact it seemed to have on many ot 
the campers. They were in a situation 
where the realities demanded coopera- 
tion and a genuine group spirit. They 
responded to the challenge. The fact 
they had fun while so doing gives us 
direction for future program planning 
We can and should give children 
opportunities to have fun 


was the deep 


more 
through meeting thir own needs co- 
operatively. 

Because of the success of this pro- 
gram, we expanded it last year. There 
were one trip of five days and several 
for different age 
heat two 


three-day — trips 
groups. We = arranged to 
and our dining hall = and 
kitchen. Chemical toilets were pro- 
vided in the cabins. Water was car- 
ried from its source to the buildings 
in large vats with lids and faucets. 
is now about 20 


cabins 


Qur winter capacity 
campers, equally divided between boys 
and girls. 

Chores remain part of the campers: 
responsibilities. In turn, they cook 
meals, set tables, wash dishes and the 
like. They participate in creating their 
program which is limited only by our 
collective imagination. Response of 
both parents and children has been 
most gratifying. But the most impor- 
tant value of the program remains Its 
impact on children. 

We feel that the small size of the 
Winter Camp community is _ largely 
responsible for its success. Each camp- 
er can see and understand the reasons 
for whatever happens, the achieve- 
ments and the failures. It is highly 
informal and_ flexible, subject to 
special arrangements to meet special 
circumstances. Every member of the 
community knows everyone else inti- 
mately. Each is, in some measure, 
dependent on all others in a situation 
where the rigors of weather and other 
factors make interdependence signifi- 
cant to all. 
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Winter Camping — 


Challenge for Small Groups 


For these reasons, we limit the size 
of our winter camping expeditions 
But we hope that the constructive 
spirit of the winter camp its carried 
into the summer camp atmosphere by 
our campers. 

Winter camping leadership ts not 
easy. It is a rigorous life, even more 
so than summer camping. Special care 
must be taken regarding campers 
clothing, menus and the like. But one 
comes home from a successful winter 
camping trip with a feeling of warmth 
and satisfaction that belies the out- 
side temperature. 

We have developed a series of ob- 
jectives and principles for our winter 
camping program. They are applicable 
to all camping, but we have found 
them especially relevant to this pro- 
gram. 

1. It should be an intimate group- 
living experience, co-ed if possible. 

2. The smaller the group, the better 
the chances for achieving the degree 
of impact desired. 

3. The atmosphere should be in- 
formal, flexible and democratic. 

4. Emphasis should be on 
genous outdoor program. 

5. Emphasis should be on meaning- 
ful, responsible work experiences, 
work needed for group welfare. 

6. Conservation should be stressed. 

7. Joint camper-adult planning 
should be stressed. 


indi- 


8. Goals should include fun, crea- 
tive experiences and learning relevant 
skills and including learning 
about one’s self and other people and 
how to bring self and other into har- 
mony. 

One result of this program 
we have offered it to friends of our 
campers has been new applications 
for summer camp. Another has been 
an opportunity to work intensively in 
trying out and supervising counselors 
who may be with us next summer. 
Still another has been the fuller use 
of our facilities. But its greatest mean- 
ing has been in our new knowledge 
of our children, children in general 
and our relationships with them. We 
feel convinced the campers have bene- 
fited in the same way. 

So we say to all who want the thrill 
of really knowing your campers, and 
of helping them know themselves, 
“Take them out to camp this winter. 
Take them out in small groups so that 
you can live and do with them. Take 
them out in the middle of winter 
when nature presents real challenges. 
You have in store for you one of the 
greatest thrills of this thrilling way 
of life called camping.” 


facts 


Since 


—Mr. Beker is Coordinator of Winter 
Camping, Philadelphia YW = and 
YMHA Camps, Inc. 





Don’t Let Your Dreams Die 


What 


are the means to be 


taken for continuation 


Of a 


camp? 


Plan now so vears of work, buildine and dreamine will not be lost. 


i’ SO YEARS of friendship and 
acquaintance with camp directors, 
| have known many great people who 
built up successful camps which gave 
rich inspiration to youth. Yet, much 
that might have gone on was lost 
when the director could not carry on 
—stopped by death, age or by ex- 
hausted inspiration. Their camps sim- 
ply ceased to exist because they had 
been unable to, or had neglected to 
provide someone to carry on the fine 
things they had begun. Many times, 
a valuable property, a camp tradition. 
a following, and an organization built 
by years of effort and self-denial, have 
been sold for the junk value of a few 
buildings, playing fields and blankets. 
In some cases, because the director 
did not know how to let go or those 
who inherited from him did not have 
the capacity or interest to carry on. 
projects were merely abandoned. 

[ can think of fine institutions 
which should have lived and didn't. 
One eminent director of a successful 
camp, growing old himself, felt he 
had no one in sight to succeed him 
Between seasons, he disbanded his 
camp and sold his land and equip- 
ment for what they would bring. 

The director of one of the most re- 
spected and well known camps in the 
country wanted to retire. He contract- 
ed to sell the camp to someone who 
promised to pay an attractive price, 
and turned over control. In one sea- 
son, the camp failed. A fine camp and 
the money the original director had 
planned to live on was lost. He 
couldn't put the whole thing together 
again. Legal entanglements would 
have been prevented it even if his 
discouraged spirit could have revived. 

Another head of a successful camp. 
patronized by a second generation de- 
voted to him, built the whole camp 
around himself. His health was un- 
certain, and one day his heart failed. 
No plan had been made for carrying 
on if anything happened to him. The 
committee of inexperienced heirs who 
succeeded him were, the last I knew, 
having difficulties. 

One other director. into his 
seventies, continued to try to enroll 
campers, hire staff and run a program 


14 


well 


By Edward M. Healy 


—each year with diminishing success 
Fortunately, before the end of the 
trail was reached, he was prevailed on 
to turn over the camp completely to 
a dependable and trusted younger per- 
son who is making a success of it 
and providing for the older man as 
long as he lives. 

What are some of the means to be 
taken for the continuation of a camp. 
assuming a director will not himself 
be fully active? There are a number. 
and one or more should be given con- 
sideration by every intelligent, mature 
director. This applies to young as well 
as old. There are some people who 
have an unholy dread of making a 
will, or taking out health insurance. 
They regard it as a threat of death or 
disaster instead of a considerate, sensi- 
ble provision for orderly administra- 
tion of one’s affairs. In many, I think. 
it is a fear-induced immortality com- 
plex. 


Desires of Owner 


First, we will consider the desire 
of the owner of a camp, whether ac- 
tive director or heir, to pass the 
ownership and directorship on io 
someone else. This may be done by 
one of these methods: 

|. Sale to a stranger. 

2. Sale to one already known to the 
owner but not actively engaged in the 
camp. 

3. Sale by some method to a staff 
member or other already engaged in 
the camp. 

4. Turning the directorship and/or 
ownership over to son or daughter 
who has been with the camp for 
some time. 

5. Retaining ownership and hiring 
someone at a salary and perhaps a 
share of the profits, to direct or help 
direct the camp. 

Let me make some suggestions re- 
garding these provisions. First of all. 
every agreement should be sound 
developed and written with the help 
of your attorney. 

[here are also dependable organiza- 
tions that make a business of arrang- 
ing the transfer of camp ownership. 

In the sale to a stranger who ts 


sought by the director, or who volun- 
teers his interest, the buyer should 
have: 

a Same cultural 
CG;o0d character. 
Record ot experience 
training of children. 
Good promise of working hard 
Financial competence. 

A large enough down-payment 
to protect the seller. 

In the sale to one already known 

to the owner but not actively engaged 
in the camp, the buyer should also 


background 


with 


have the qualities listed above 
In the sale by some method, per- 
haps OVer a period of years, to a Staff 
member there can be many different 
satisfactory terms. These include: 
a. Increasing interest out of shar 
ing profits 
Ihe agreement should contain 
a clause restraining the staft 
member from directing a similar 
camp for a period of years if. 
for some separates 
himself from the camp. This ts 
very important. It removes fear 
of advantage-taking. 
[his is one of the best methods of 
transfer because a staff member has 
been imbued with the camp’s ideals 


reason. he 


and is tested as to character and other 
qualifications. 

Sale to a son or daughter, son-in- 
law or daughter-in-law, is fine. But, 
have to be confident that he 
has the same interest and qualifica- 
tions you would require in a strange! 

Hiring a staff member to run the 
camp for a share of profits may work 
out temporarily, but it is better to 
arrange a sales agreement. 

A younger director or anyone who 
continue active direction 
should train someone to step in in 
case of need. He should be able to 
completely run the camp, if not per- 
manently, at least for a short time 

Admittedly, the right person to take 
over a camp is hard to find. But, by 
careful search and repeated trials, 
such a person will be found and years 
of work, planning and dreaming will 
not be lost. 

—Edward Healy is director of Camp 

Androscoggin in Wayne, Me. 


reason 


wants to 
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By Kenneth W. Hunt 


Natural Areas — 


Vital Inspiration for Camp Program 


AMPING began in natural areas 
Camping today is often within 
walls or in mowed fields or in worn 
Has truly natural land con- 
vital in your camp pro- 


Woods. 
tinued to be 
gram? 


First Consideration 


Before considering what natural 
areas do for camping, let’s think why 
we care so much for camping, and 
what we believe camping offers to 
children. What are the values we seek 
in camping, and from what source do 
they grow? 
Fellowship 
camping we learn to know each othe 
and to share our truest feelings. But 
this means we must have feelings, and 
be worth knowing. Now how do these 
feelings form and grow? Is it not from 


something beyond ourselves? 


In the intimacies ol 
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Self-reliance In the camping ex- 
perience we build personal confidences 
and this means 
within us some basic faith upon which 
to build. What is the source of this 
faith, this assurance that fundamental- 


ly the world ts good? 


resourcetulness. But 


Responsibility 

Responsibility In camp life we 
learn to be concerned for our fel- 
to carry our own load and be 
able to lend a hand to others as well. 
But this means we realize we do not 
live alone, that as a helpful part of 
the group we find a more abundant 
life. Now how do we know that life 
transcends self, that we are members 


of a greater whole? 


lows 


Conservation Perceptive camp 
leaders are concerned with extending 
this spirit of responsibility to all else 


that lives around us the forest, the 
wildlife, the living soil, the waters that 
can bring either life or destruction. 
But this spirit depends on some sense 
of affinity with life and existence it- 
self, a reverence for life that draws no 
color line between human and non- 
human. What makes possible this love 
of all the living earth? 

The natural scene around us pro- 
vides a source for the inspiration that 
we need and seek in camping. 


Developed Senses 


Our personal sensitivities, our faith 
in the goodness of existence, our real- 
ization that life transcends self, our 
love for the whole of life are not 
born with us. They are developed. 
[hey are not developed in a vacuum. 
[hey come from our contacts with 
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the world around us. Some of it we 
may acquire from our parents or our 
teachers or our counselors. 

But what human Is a 
source, and how much of 
son’s experience can be transmitted to 
another? 

Of course we express a belief in a 
Divine Spirit, as the ultimate source 
of all our inspiration. But how many 
find this a direct and vivid 


complete 
one per- 


of us 


looking for new country. Perhaps we 
take pictures or paint. Perhaps we be- 
come fascinated with knowing the 
birds or the wildflowers. Perhaps we 
climb mountains. 

It seems to me that this delighted 
wonder is the beginning of spiritual 
awareness and that the foremost func- 
tion of 
opportunities. 

If the natural 


camping is to provide such 


world around us 1s 


Camp Zakelo Photo 


delighted wonder is the 


beginning of spiritual awareness.” 


source without some tangible bridge’ 


Is it not to create such a bridge that 
we adults fashion churches or music 
or inspirational literature? And how 
early in life does religion become 
meaningful? How about the child? Is 
it any conventional worship, or 1s it 
not something more realistic that af- 
fords a child his earliest inspiration? 

With what do you associate your 
earliest impressions that there are 
wonders outside of one’s self, that the 
world is beautiful and good, that it 1s 
exciting to belong to something so 
much bigger? 

Speaking for myself, | 
these impressions with .. . 

[he first time I climbed a little hill 
and discovered there was more to see 
beyond; the first time I heard spring 
peepers in full chorus; the first time 
| watched the stars. 

[hese impressions lead to others as 
we grow older and more adventure- 
some. If we have been lucky in our 
first experiences we enthusiastically 
seek more. 

Perhaps we 


associate 


go hiking or biking, 


the best introduction to life's mean- 
ings, we should provide more of this 
for the children, not less. 

Yet we have been crowding them 
back into the caves of city streets and 
apartments, of school buildings and 
gymnasiums. So they grow up regard- 
ing the natural world as an alien thing, 
to be feared, fought, conquered, and 
exploited. If this is the way the world 
seems to them, how we expect 
them to be any less distrustful and 
aggressive toward their fellows? 

Some of our youngsters come to 
camp. Of these camps, there are some 
whose programs take inspiration from 
natural areas. 

If. in trme to come, we succeed In 
making the natural scene available to 
all of our youth, perhaps we shall find 
a different spirit growing in that for- 
tunate generation! 

What of our own camp programs’ 
Are we making the most of the scene 
around us here and now? 

We have learned much about man- 
aging the camp grounds for better 
about making amends 


Can 


conservation, 


for past mistakes and healing the 
wounds in our land. We have con- 
sidered how to conduct our sports and 
campcrafts and woodsmanship in such 
a way as to avoid harm to our camp 
resources. 

But do we know benefit 
from the beautiful, fragile, perfect 
natural area that is undamaged, needs 


no restoration, needs only to be left 


how to 


untouched, and exists to be seen, ab- 
sorbed, and remembered with delight 
and gratitude? 

How can we take a bunch of young 
wild Indians into a natural area, with- 
out their hatchets or even their Bowie 
Knives, and expect them to enjoy it? 
How do we gel the beneficent spirit 
of the wilderness to prevail? Especial- 
ly when the kids would rather heave 
rocks at a snake. 


Individual Challenge 


challenging 
each of have to meet in our 
individual ways. Probably the answers 
come only to those whose love of the 
living earth is already strong. 

And even then there are limits to 
the camp time that is rewardingly 
spent in the natural area. The mo- 
ments of grace are few. But they are 
the moments for which we live 

A more tangible question is the 
physical problem of finding, or even 
of creating, sufficient natural area 
[his kind of camping requires more 
land per camper and makes still more 
difficult the goal of a camping experi- 
every child. The space for 
camping needs multiplication. 

Camping people must join 
with all who are sensitive to the living 
earth. Our friends may be found 
among outdoor educators, park peo- 
ple, wilderness garden 
clubs, sportsmen, field scientists, and 


I hese are questions 


us will 


ence for 


forces 


advocates, 


conservationists. 

fogether we all need to campaign 
for acquisition and preservation of 
remaining scenes of natural 
plus ample adjacent land for all fa- 
cilities. 

logether we should seek reserva- 
tion of still other tracts not at present 
natural cultivated, worn-out, cut- 
over, or burned lands for gradual 
restoration to natural conditions. 

What beginnings of such preserva- 
tion and restoration can Start in 
your own locality? 


beauty, 


Vou 


Kenneth Hunt, of Antioch College, 
hegins Camping Magazine's series of 
articles on conservation in organized 
camping. This articles is 
heing developed with the cooperation 
of Reynold Carlson, director of ACA’S 
Camping project. 


series of 


Conservation in 
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Suggestions for a week of 


menus well-balanced camp meals 


BREAFAST DINNER SUPPER 











antaloupe Roast lamb with current jelly Sliced cheese 
old cereal Boiled potato Potato salad with eggs 
‘racked wheat bread Canned corn or corn on cob Relishes 
OCOd Raw relishes (Chocolate cake SqQuafes with 
Ice cream chocolate icing 
Whole wheat bread Rye bread 
Milk Frozen lemonade 


Canned grapefruit Baked macaroni and cheese fomato juice 
Hot cereal Cabbage, carrot slaw furkey or ham 
Scrambled eggs Fruit cocktail Mashed or creamed potato 
White bread Whole wheat bread Frozen peas 
Cocoa Milk lossed salad with Russian 
dressing 
Vanilla ice cream 
Cake 
White bread, Milk 


Tuesday Whole oranges Vegetable and Egg Casserole Beef stew with potatoes, carrots 
Cold cereal Golden salad Frozen peas 
Raisin bread Chocolate fudge pudding Raw relishes 
Cocoa Rye bread Fresh oranges and plums 
Milk Cookies 
White bread, Milk 


Wednesday Orange juice (frozen) Meat loat Scrambled egg with bacon 
Oatmeal Boiled potato Escalloped tomatoes 
Cracked wheat bread Carrots Muffins, jelly 
Cocoa Fruit jello Ice cream 
White bread Milk 
Milk 


Thursday Canned grapetruit l-rankfurters Raviol 
Cold cereal Hot potato salad Raw relishes 
Whole wheat bread Bects with greens Cherry cobbler 
Cocoa Canned plums French bread 
Sugar cookies Milk 
Buns. Milk 


Friday Orange juice (frozen) Fresh fish with lemon Pancakes with brown sugar 
Cold cereals Boiled potato syrup 
Scrambled eggs Green beans Cabbage, pineapple salad 
Cocoa Ice cream Canned apricots 
Bread Cracked wheat bread Milk 
Milk 


Saturday Canned grapefruit Spaghetti with meat sauce Tomato juice or bouillon 
Cold cereal Green salad with French dressing Egg salad sandwich 
White bread Watermelon Peanut butter with jelly 
Cocoa French bread sandwich 
Milk Fruit cocktail 
Oatmeal cookies 


Milk 


—These menus were planned cooperatively by the Nassau From time to time Camping Magazine will run addi- 
County, N. Y., 4-H Club Agents and the Department of _ tional menus for a week. It is suggested that directors will 
Institution Management, New York State College of Home _ find it helpful to save these menus for planning the coming 


Economics, for use in 4-H camps. season's meals. 
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Should the Camping Profession Adopt 


A Code of Ethies? 


Ethics o 


fers 


good professional man- 
vital 
camping person and of the American 
Camping Three 
directors have outlined their thoughts 
in the followine articles. Mr. Kushne) 


are ad concern of e\ ery 


Associauon. camp 


raises SOMe QuesHhons to 
developing a Camping Code of Ethics 
Mr. Alexander potnts oul 
he feels should hy 


oi .? wehpve {, uh 
Mr. Lorber approaches the su 


VOT 1¢ Greasy, 


COVES d DV SUCT 
code. 


, } 
ect aS One that needs individual atten 


CONSIder Lil 


Oe ‘ 
j 


directors pul Are 


adoption OF da sorimai 


At 4 I hie 


Cd litle LAIVIiTe 


r dito , oF 


VOU! Dal 


' 
Se nd vot 


hed 


ae ipatton aiik GisCusston 


; 
COMMENTS 1 Pie PUVA CLE 


Will A Code of Ethics Be Realistic 


In Terms of Actual Operation? 


By Maxwell Kushner 


Vi AN’S BEHAVIOR $and_ inter 
1 action with his fellow man has 


been a topic of much discussion trom 
the beginning of time. It is noteworthy 
that many 
and traternal, have been very success- 
ful in formulating and enforcing rules 
Codes of Ethics. 

[Ihe American Camping Associa- 
tion has achieved national prestige 
and lay recognition through our pub- 
lications, speakers and standards. The 


groups, professional, lay 


oO! conduct OT 


professional service we render to the 
children of America can continue to 
grow only if we learn to police our- 
selves and thus our stature 

[Ihe development of a Camping 
Code of Ethics cannot be done quick- 
ly. Much thought and discussion 
absolute prerequisites. However. 
obligation is ours. Development, 
forcement and lay interpretation 
the essential features in the promulga- 
tion of a Code of Ethics. 

In developing such a code we must 
face such questions as: 


18 


increase 


are 
the 
en- 


are 


Can we define camping ethics? Will 
a Code of Ethics be 
of our actual operation? 

Can look at the 
codes of other professional organiza 
tions? Is there a common for 
private, agency, church anc charitable 
camps? Will a Camping Code of 
Ethics be entorceable? 

What provisions should a 
Ethics for have? 
three significant areas: 

Ethics of Operation; Ethics tor 
Solicitation: and Ethics tor Advertis- 
ing. These areas can form the skeletal! 
basis on which camping professionals 
can begin their study 

Camping has arrived at a 
where standards of conduct 
mined by Its professionals can be en- 
forced. A Code is nothing but a scrap 
of paper unless provisions for its ap- 
plication are made. We realize a Code 
as such has no legal basis, but it does 
exert moral Fortunately) 
ACA is a strong organization, recog- 


realistic in terms 
Wwe 


for guidance 


ground 


( ode Ol 


camping [here are 


point 


deter 


pressures 


ni7Zead as Hemnyv ible LO speak for its 


members and emphasizing standards 
Ihe lay public is very 
this. Violation of a 


Code of Ethics can be made punish- 


and ar Vice 
much aware ol 
able by expulsion from the Associa- 
and this will exert much influence 
members 
Standard of 


tion 
on the conduct of 
Basically ci 


prescribed in 


conduct 
a Code ot Ethics should 


have features which distinguish a 
non-member. There 
should be substantial agreement on an 
item betore it 1s placed in the Code 
A Code of Ethics should not be fixed. 
but it be accompanied by a 
definite policy for revision. The Code 
should be publicized among the mem 


It should be general and applic 


member trom a 


should 


bers 
able 
Apparently we with a 
challenge and at the 
formulation of a Camping Code of 
Ethics. What is your opinion? 
Mr. Kushner ts Co-owner of 


same Day Camp, 


are taced 


opportunity in 


Se- 
Pa. 


Norristown. 
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Can We Set Up Precepts That Will Act As 


A Brake Against Unethical Conduct? 


By Sidney B. Alexander 


\ UCH has been written, digested 
| and acted upon under the gen- 
eral term of Standards tor camping. 
lf here is however a noticeable scarcity 
of reference to administrative ethical 
Has this been an oversight, 
question we are 


standards 
or is it a “touchy” 
loath to consider? Having firmly es- 
tablished general standards of prac- 
tices, let us now face the matter of 
ethics 

Ethical Standards should cover re- 
lationships between one camp and an- 
other, between camp and the 
public, and methods of solicitation 
and procurement of campers = and 
staff. 

[he tollowing = are 
some not all of the basic pre- 
cepts for a Code of Ethics in the ad- 


each 


Suggested as 


ministrative area of camping: 
1. Camps shall advertise only such 


activities and demonstrate only such 
equipment as actually exist. 

2. In soliciting campers no deroga- 
tory reference shall be made, either 
orally or written, to any other camp. 

3. Camps shall not employ a coun- 
selor who is known to have a _ prior 
agreement of employment with an- 
other camp 

4. Counselors shall not be employ- 
ed unless the administrator or director 
actually intends to use their services. 
5. The use in advertising of such 
words as “non-profit” and “non-com- 
mercial,” where the sole purpose ts to 
draw from families who can afford to 
send children to private camps, 1s 
condemned. 

6. The practice of obtaining by any 
furtive device names and addresses of 
children who have previously attend- 
ed another camp for the purpose of 


soliciting such campers is condemned. 
have the courage to 
real and forceful ethical 
standard, we are not carrying out at 
least two of the stated objectives of 
ACA, as follows: 

“To provide for exchange of ex- 
perience and successful practices, and 
for development of materials, stand- 
ards and other aids for the progress of 
camping.” 


Unless We 


adopt a 


“To stimulate high professional 


standards of camping leadership.” 

What can be done? We can set up 
the precepts which will act as a brake 
against unethical conduct by camps. 
[he question remains, have we the 
courage to enunciate these precepts 
for our own guidance? 


director of 
Camp Deer Run, Sugar Grove, Pa. 


Ur. Alexander is a 


It ls Our Responsibility to Disseminate 


Acceptable Practices and Intormation 


By Max J. Lorber 

yNE OF THE major goals of 
ACA is to have camping recog- 
nized and accepted as a profession 
playing an integral part in education 
and recreation in America. To a great 
extent this goal has been achieved. 
lo further enhance this status and in 
order to render the most effective and 
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professional service to all groups in- 
volved in camping it is advisable to 
examine and define ethics. A Code of 
Ethics might better be called “good 
manners” in camping. It is the basis 
for proper relationships among camp- 
ing people. 

We might think of ethics in terms 


of obligations to the various groups 
involved in camping. 


To Campers 


The program, leadership, equipment 
—in fact the entire operational plans 
and procedure of any camp—should 
be geared to meet the needs of the 


19 





individual camper. 

[he promotion, publicity and pre- 
sentation of camp operation should 
be accurate and forthright, leaving 
little chance for disillusionment or 
misunderstanding. 

It the a camper will be 
better filled in another camp, a camp 
director should recommend and en- 
courage such a change. 

[he camp administrator should be 


needs of 


honest and clear in agreements with 
parents or guardians. Arrangements 
should be set forth in writing and 
should give an accurate description 
of camping conditions and the obliga- 
tions assumed respectively by the 
camp management and/or the parent 
or guardian 
Work and 
conditions, opportunities for time-ofl 
compensation, ex 


responsibilities. living 
and recreation, 
penses included, etc., should be stated 
in writing or interpreted so that there 
Is NO Opportunity for any misunder- 
standing or disillusionment. 

A camp should provide supervision 
and contribute to the well-being of 
staff to enable them to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities up to the capacity of 
each individual. 

A single standard should prevail. 
Unless the staff is happy, secure and 
comfortable, it is almost impossible 
for campers to attain a similar climate 
of well-being 

[he status and responsibilities of 
junior staff, counselor coun- 
selors-in-training, older work campers, 
etc., should be clearly defined so that 
there is no misunderstanding on the 
part of the junior staff, their parents 
or guardians, or the senior staff. 

It is the professional responsibility 
of a director to aid a worthy coun- 
selor to secure a new position or 
a deserved promotion whenever a 
change is advantageous to the staff 
person involved. 


aU 


aides. 


It is self-evident that camp directors 
should be helpful, honest, fair and 
kind in their relationships either direct 
or indirect to other camps and their 
administrators. It might be sufficient 
to state that the Golden Rule should 
apply, along with the adage: “If you 
cant say anything good, dont say 
anything at all!” 

Camping should have no “trade 


secrets.” The professional spirit and 


to live up to ACA standards. 

[he aforementioned obligations are 
not inclusive. There are many specific 
practices which have been omitted. A 
few are listed below: 

Cutting camp fees 

Obtaining lists of campers or staff 
of other camps by various means 

Inaccurate advertising 
“complete hay-fever relief,” “no mos- 
“relief for asthmatic suffer- 


such as. 


quitoes,”’ 


“A camp should provide supervision 
of staff to enable them to fulfill 


their responsibilities 


responsibility includes an interchange 
of ideas and methods. Camps and 
their administrators should be mutual- 
ly concerned with working for high 

for the meeting of camp- 
ing needs and with assisting 
other to do the best 
each ts capable. 

A director should assume the re- 
sponsibility for the promotional efforts 
of his staff, board and others. 

It a director finds that a prospec- 
tive camper or staff member is asso- 
ciated with another camp, he should 
approach the other camp for clarifi- 
cation of status. It 1s not considered 
good manners to Knowingly give camp 
literature to a person who has signed 
up with another camp. Of course, this 
does not apply if the camper or stafl 
member initiates the interest. 

It is the professional duty 
director when a camp changes owner- 
ship or directorship to make _ the 
change known. 

Camp directors should retrain from 
uttering or publishing any derogatory, 
discourteous or comparative 
ments regarding any other camp or 
camp organization. 

[The owner or director of a camp 
will endeavor to live up to the spirit 
and purpose of ACA: “To further the 
interests and welfare of children and 
adults through camping as an educa- 
tive and recreative experience,” and 
will not use membership in ACA to 
indicate approval when the camp fails 


standards. 
each 


job ot w hich 


Of a 


State- 


4a 


etc., when these statements are 
not valid. 

Public promotion of an 
camp when camping as a 
presented to such PTA, 
Service Clubs, or on TV Radio 

Gratuities offered to staff or impli 


cations of extra consideration. Tipping 


ers, 


individual 
whole 1s 
PrOUups as 


and 


IS a demoralizing experience tor 
counselor 

Visiting other camps certainly is an 
acceptable practice but clearance as 
to the purpose of the and the 
convenience of time and day should 
be sdught ahead of time. (This does 
not pertain to the need for help o1 
assistance which all ready 
and willing to give.) 

It is the authors opinion 
adoption by ACA or by any of. its 
Sections, of a formal Code of Ethics 
iS impractical and unwise. However. 
it iS our responsibility to disseminate 
acceptable practices and existing 1n- 
formation on good camping manners 
We should be especially helpful to 
new people in camping. 

It is also this author’s opinion that 
our profession would err in attempt- 
ing to be exclusive rather than in- 
clusive. Let us keep on vigorously 
accrediting camps and implementing 
standards but let us just as vigorously 
educate and raise the level of camping 
wherever and whenever possible. 
—Mr. Lorber has for many 

been associated with Camp Neba- 

gamon, Lake Nebagamon, Wisc. 


VISIT 


CaMps dafe 


that 


years 
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Campers Approve Shower Design 


Careful 


survey indicates virls, as well as 


boys 


like and will use modern group shower facilities 


EW WAYS of planning and 
| building camp shower facilities 
have been developed in the past few 
One of the 


and easily 


economical. 


is the 


most 
maintained 


years. 
sanitary 
xrOUp shower. Its widespread adoption 
has again raised the question whethe! 
such facilities may be used by girls. 

A study made 20 and 
reported in the October 1938 issue ol 
gave an affirmative, if 
lo test contempor- 
obtain information 


years ago 
“Camping 
qualified, answer 
ary opinion and 
on current practice, an inquiry on a 
far wider scale was conducted early 
this year. It directed to camp 
directors, physicians, psychiatrists, and 


Was 


educators 
Most correspondents favored group 
showers supplemented by one or a 


few private booths. 
Majority Opinion 


Majority opinion indicated a trend 
toward girls preferring group showers 
and a lessening demand for private 
bathing facilities. One said, “There ts 
a definite trend in the field to provide 
gang showers for girls both in high 
school and college. This movement 1s 
fast and earlier objec- 
aban- 


growing very 
edtions have been practically 


doned. 
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By Julian H. Salomon 


[he majority who favor group 
showers also recommend a few priv- 
ate booths. However, several authori- 
ties said that where private facilities 
were available they were not 
Many had experience at girls’ summer 
camps. One said, “these private booths 
are filled with mops and buckets 
haven't been used for years.” 

A smaller, but equally eminent, 
group felt that private showers were 
preferable. Their were that 
many girls are very sensitive about 
exposing themselves and that mental 
and emotional trauma may result. 


used. 


reasons 


Changes in Thought 


On the whole question of modesty, 
correspondents drew attention to the 
changes in thought and action that 
have taken place in the last 30 years. 
One wrote, “there has been an enor- 
mous change in these years concern- 
ing a concept of modesty which al- 
lows more freedom in dress for both 
men and women.” 

Comments on practice in modern 
school building were quite uniform 
and in no case reported a return to 
the use of only private booths. 

One camp director noted, “We have 
found [group showers] most success- 
ful. Girls adjusted slowly to this new 


type at the swimming pool and we 
have had no expression of approval 
or disapproval from parents.” Another 
wrote, “Of the few who at first avail 
themselves of a private booth, most 
soon see that they are missing a lot 
of fun and change to use of a group 
shower In camp girls take much 
more readily to using a group shower 
because ‘it is the thing we do at 
camp.’ ” 


Camps Contribute 


[he study has therefore answered 
“Yes” to our question as to whether 
group showers may be used by girls. 
Both girls and boys of this generation 
will meet situations in schools and 
colleges and in the armed services 
where privacy will not be maintained. 
One of the values of camping is that it 
introduces children to new and dif- 
ferent living conditions. One of these 
is group living where they dress and 
undress together. In shower planning 
the camp can, as it does in so many 
other ways, make a_ contribution 
toward the child’s emotional growth, 
maturity and social adjustment. 


~Mr. Salomon, Camp Consultant, 
has made continuous contributions 
in the field of camp facilities. 





| lf IS SATURDAY a day of 
contests and fun at Camp 

Ihe boys, 15-17 
all keyed up, 
[his day is a special day. 


Isali 
and counselors are 


excitement runs high 


Preparation 


Ihe early morning had been spent 
in preparation for the day's contests. 
A crooked log, 10 feet long and 10 
inches in diameter had been cut and 
brought out of the surrounding forest 
for the Log Rolling Contest. The 
crook adds greatly to the difficulty ot 
rolling the log down a straight lane 
1? feet wide and 50 feet long, lined 
on either side with driven into 
the ground 10 feet apart. 

A timber four feet long, five inches 
in diameter Is for the Timber 
l ossing Contest. A log 12 to 15 feet 
long and 10 to 12 inches in diameter 
was placed in position for the Cross- 
Cut Saw Contest. A log eight to 10 
inches diameter and 10 feet long was 
planted upright in a hole to serve as 
a tree to be felled. Another log ol 
similar length and diameter was 
brought in for the Axemanship Con- 


pegs 


used 


test. 

Log Rolling is to be the first con- 
test. The referees and judges take their 
places. The log roller uses a lumber- 
man’s cant-hook. The referee 
Stop-watch for keeping time. 
winner is the man who has the 
time record 

[he next event is Timber Tossing. 
[he timber stands behind the 
starting line which he must not over- 
step. In this contest distance Is mea- 
sured and the winner is the man who 
tosses the timber the greatest distance. 

In the Axemanship Contest both 
skill and time are considered but skill 
is rated higher than speed. In the 
[ree Felling event the height of the 
stump and the kind of notches cut are 
points to be judged. The other two 


uses a 
| he 


hest 


tosser 


> 1D | 


By C. Walton Johnson 


Woodmen’s Roleo 


Combines Skills. 


Competition and Fun 


axemanship requirements are to Cut a 
log in halt and to demonstrate the 
proper method of splitting a section 
of the log two feet long into quarter 
blocks. 

The Cross-Cut Saw Contest is put 
on by a team of two boys from each 
group. In this contest time ts of pri- 
mary consideration. As a rule, the 
most sawing will be the 
fastest Each two 
saw a three inch block off the end of 
the log, 10 to 12 inches tn diameter. 


accurate 


Sawing. contestants 


. 


Hand Saw Contest 


In the Hand Saw Contest a carpen- 
ters Saw 1s used to cut an inch block 
off the end of an _ unfinished oak 
board one inch thick by 10. inches 
wide. Both skill and speed are count- 
ed. Accuracy is determined by how 
well the saw follows two pencil marks 
drawn across the board. The lines on 
either side of the board are exactly 
opposite each other. 

[he Nail Driving Contest Is an ex- 
citing event. A contestant must drive 
six 20-penny nails through a one inch 
unfinished oak board 10 inches wide. 
[he nails are driven through two pen- 
cil lines drawn on both sides of the 
board exactly opposite each other. 
Both skill and time are counted. Ac- 
curacy 1s determined by evenly spac- 
ing the nails on the pencil line on the 
top of the board and having them go 
through so as to pierce the line on 
the back of the board. 

Excitement runs high when the Fire 
Building Contest is announced. All the 
boys participate in the Fire Building 
Contest. Each boy selects from the 
nearby woods a piece of dry, round 
wood from a tree or limb, five to six 
inches in diameter, 18 to 20 inches 
long. This wood may be selected 
several days before the contest and 
kept in a dry place. Each contestant 
has his own axe, his piece of wood 


and a chopping block ready betore 


the contest begins. At a given signal 
every boy begins by splitting his piece 
Of wood into small pieces suitable for 
making five fuzz sticks. Each boy is 
given three matches but he is expected 
to build the fire with only one match 
One pornt 
of additional matches 


deducted for use 
Betore 
wood 


each 1s 
a fire 1s 
judged successful the must be 
burning freely and in such a way that 
the fire could be kept going merely 
by adding more wood. First place is 
awarded the boy burns 
freely first 

[he Fire Building Contest is the 
climax of the Roleo 
awards are given, but the 
eager to Know scores. The 
are divided into equal groups 
are counted on both an individual and 
a group winning group 1s 
honored by having a plaque contain- 
ing the names of the boys placed in 
the “Hall of Fame” in the dining 
pavilion. 


VW hose fire 


program. No 
boys are 
Il salimen 
Points 


basis. The 


Interest and Enthusiasm 


amazed at the 
shown by 


Some people are 
interest and enthusiasm 
these older boys in such contests as 
log rolling, timber tossing, cutting and 
sawing. Although many of the bovs 
are high school athletes, these wood- 
mens contests have more meaning for 
them than do track meets. There Is a 
novelty about the contests that ap- 
peals. A high degree of skill is re- 
quired to win. The activities are akin 
identified with, the 
program at Camp 


to, and closely 
daily woodcratt 
[sali. 

Here is a fun program for 
boys involving practical skills 
characterized by wholesome competi- 
tion, enthusiasm and genuine interest. 


older 
and 


—Mr. Johnson is also director of 


Camp Sequoyah, Weaverville, N.C. 
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Experienced Educator Outlines Suggestions 


Based on Eight Successful Seasons 


A Family Camp Program 


By Mrs. Ivor J. Echols 


ye AMILY CAMPING is a relatively 
with 
religious denominations 


idea surprisingly old 


Many 


have sponsored outdoor retreats and 


new 
roots 

organized camping experiences for 
members during past decades. A num- 
ber of social agencies arranged camp- 
ing periods tor tamilies whose greatest 
need was release from emotional and 


physical pressures in the home setting 


School’s Summer Program 


Our tamily camp began as a sum. 


school. It was 


mer program of our 
based on the idea of the family as a 
unit for study and increased under- 
standing of human relations. At the 
outset our goals were indeterminate, 
except that there were positive bene- 


from mutual asso- 


fits to be derived 
ciation and recreation. 

[hrough the first season about 1°) 
families of middle-class, cross-cultural 
backgrounds spent two-week periods 
exploring ideas and activities together 
Families who participated in_ these 
early camping years were asked what 
the experience like. They said, 
“Best time we ever had,” and “We 
made friends who are still Very dear 


Was 


to us! 


The stafl 
actions but perhaps a more difficult 
their and re- 
sponsibilities during formative 
vears. Camp activities ath- 
letics, arts and crafts, hikes and sleep- 
outs, star-gazing and other traditional 


had similar favorable re 


time pinpointing roles 
these 


included 


camping pursuits, which stirred high 


and full participation. 


enthusiasm 
Structurally, the family camp has 
not changed much during eight sea- 
individual 
to provide 


Families live in 
cabins, separate enough 
privacy, yet close enough to offer an 
experience in communal living. Meals 
are served in a centrally located din- 
ing room. Families may eat together 
or with members of other families. 
Children, ranging in age from three 
vears to early teens, enjoy the oppor- 
tunity to make new friends and share 
companionship at mealtime. 


SONS 
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Atter breakfast, the day begins with 
yroup activities and = girls. 
[he staff works three or four 
groups of youngsters, divided by age 


for boys 


with 


range, to help them plan activities. 
Planning follows the pattern 

philosophy of our children’s camp 
which precedes the family camp 
period. Consistent philosophy is, of 
course, important to those who ad- 
minister the program. It 

important to the children 
be included in both camp 
For many children, the expert- 
ence of democratic planning Is novel 
[he staff must be resourceful in en- 
couraging children to 
Cone. 


and 


Is equally 
who may 
SESSIONS 


new 


offer 


supees- 


Separate Activities 


While the children are engaged in 
their activities, parents may be at the 
beach, relaxing in their cabins or oft 
on jaunts with other adults. They are 
however, to be accessible 
should their children need to separate 
from group activity. After lunch there 
iS a rest period with families remain- 
ing in or near their cabins to read. 
sleep or relax. 

[he remainder of the afternoon is 
usually spent on the beach, working 
in the craft shop, playing with the 
animals, assembling sleep-out gear. 
planning dramatic skits or hiking and 
collecting natural specimens. 

Dinner ts round-up time and after- 
ward families enjoy square dancing, 
an Indian pow-wow and story telling. 
or some other all-family activity. Then 
theres a snack and _ bedtime for 
children. Staff members rotate the re- 
sponsibility of night patrol after 
children are asleep, leaving parents 
free to join adult evening activities. 

[his program, planned by commit- 
tees or the whole group and a staff 
coordinator, ranges from a fish-fry to 
a discussion series on child-rearing 
practices, the development of indivi 
duality and personal values or current 
political trends. Topics differ widely 
as grouping of families differs from 
season to season. Thus, there is little 


asked, 


possibility that each year’s discussions 
and associations will not be stimulat- 
Ing. 

l hrough with different 
families over a period of years, cer- 
tain 

|. The family member 
has a chance to develop close rela- 
tionships with his mate, parents, 
brothers and neighborhood 
friends and community associates. He 
learns to be a member of his family 
and his group. He “experiences the 
ebb and flow of friendships from in- 
dividual to individual and family to 
family.” 


working 


goals can be now delineated 


individual 


Sisters, 


2. Recreational outlets and _ self- 
expression, free from competition 
found in city and surburban neighbor- 
hoods, provide a from the 
“franticism” which grips our commu- 
nities today. 


release 


3. Increased willingness to assume 
responsibility. Stronger relationships 
between mother and father are often 
fostered in a situation which relieves 
them temporarily of the stress of earn- 
ing a living, preparing meals and 
being totally responsible for their 
children. The simplicity of the camp 
setting undoubtedly contributes to a 
sense of unhurriedness and well-being. 


Living and Sharing 


[he staff helps families to develop 
their own provides for their 
physical needs, serves as resource peo- 
ple when needed and enters enthusi- 
astically into this very special experi- 
ence of living and sharing. The camp 
supports the philosophy that the fami- 
ly is the trunk from which the 
branches of all other human relation- 
ships spring. And, there is a quality 
of appropriateness in bringing families 
to a rustic setting which is, itself, 
symbolic of growth and_ healthful 
development. 


ideas. 


--Mrs. Echols ts affiliated with Mer- 
rill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich.. 
Sponsor of Merrill-Palmer Camp, 
Dryden, Mich. 
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LERT camp directors are now 
4 offering programs tailored to 








meet the particular needs and interests 
of teen-agers. But do we tailor oui 
out-of-camp activities and promotion 
as carefully? 

By planning an additional camp re 
union party for our teen-agers, We 
recognized two basic things 

|. Teen-agers’ social relationships 
are extremely important. They are 
happiest in an environment with thei 
peers. A general reunion usually in 


cludes parents and younger campers 


2. The general reunion program ts 

limited in interest and challenge to 

Pa teen-agers. [he enthusiasm important 

for this group can be developed by 
giving them the opportunity to plan 
and participate in their own party 


/ At our own teen-age reunion, the 
camp staff made the initial prepara- 
tions. We sent invitations that includ- 
ed two instructions. The first was fo! 
a contest. The girls were to bake and 
decorate a cake depicting a camp 
activity and the boys were to judge 
the most novel ideas. The boys were 


Wy asked to bring a special camp memory 
AY and the girls were to judge them for 
originality. 

The second part of the invitation 
asked them to send a suggestion for 
a party game with their response. 

The campers’ contributions were 
the highlight of the party. A pastry 


UNITED COMMUNITY CAMPAIGNS 
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lines. For great camping fun and exercise $198 00 
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Interests 5 


a TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, 
200 A Avenue, N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Bulletin 


chef couldn't outdo our girls in origi- 
nality and decorating. Each cake was 
a masterpiece | . . - 

[he boys’ contest stimulated a great | - To Supervise 
variety of ideas. One boy came dress- 
ed for Topsy Turvy Day. Another 
stripped down to his bathing suit—he 








had learned to swim that summer. . A DISCUSSION ON STAFE 
Photographs, songs and craft work 
also helped bring back some special 
MeMOPLles COMPILED AND EDITED BY ALAN KLEIN, 
A decorative party box contained Formerly Professor, U3 
the suggestions for party games. We urrently P) 
enjoyed playing a few. We knew time satis 
wouldn't permit too many, so we and 
mimeographed copies for everyone. IRWIN HALADNER, 
[he afternoon began with social Director, Camp W abi_Kon 
and folk dancing. Table games such 
aS Nok Hockey and darts were avail- 
able. 
Campers made a tape recording (Order Now $1.00 per copy 


which we called “Remember When.” including mailing 
exchange charg 


SUPERVISION IN) SUMMER CAMPS 





Endorsed and Distributed by 


The Ontario Camping Association 





Each person told a camp anecdote 
beginning with “remember when.” Published by 
[he party concluded with some fav- 
orite songs. The recording was so 
successful that it will be played at 
camp. 

[his party was truly one of the 
most memorable and delightful re- 
unions we have had. It successfully Please send m« pies of “I 
accomplished our aim for teen-age siiadinis 
planning and participation. 
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By Lois Goodrich 


7OU'D NEVER dream of letting 
children go into the water with- 
out certified Life Savers and Instruc- 
tors. Yet many camps take all kinds 
of risks with children going into un- 
known woods with all kinds of possi- 
ble dangers — streams of unknown 
current and depth, swamps, poisonous 
plants; loss of direction; fire, axes, 
saws and knives which they do not 
know how to handle; inadequate food, 
shelter, safe water; lack of knowledge 
of safety measures or first aid. 

Most of us have been extremely 
lucky considering the risks weve 
taken. But, many staffs and campers 
have turned away from outdoor ex- 
periences (the very reason for having 
camps in the country) because of the 
dangers or the discomforts brought on 
entirely by our inability and lack of 
skill to make outdoor living pleasing, 
healthful, comfortable and inspiring. 

What can camp directors do to 1m- 
prove this situation? 

Send staff, all kinds of staff, to 
ACA Campcraft Certification courses. 
Offer these courses as quickly as you 
can in your camp. Put them into your 
pre-camp training program and finish 
them during the season by arranging 
time to participate. 

Give program time to outdoor liv- 
ing in your camp. Don’t run through 
a big day of activities and expect a 
group to start out for a quick supper 
cookout. Outdoor experiences, if done 
well, take time, and should, when we 
consider the richness of experience in- 
herent in them. 

Don't kill interest in your outdoor 
program by competition of all-camp 
events so excitingly presented that no 


26 


Give Campers the Thrill 


Of True Outdoor Living 


camper wants to miss them. 

Motivate outdoor living! Glamour- 
ize it! Hold an all-camp “Woodsman’s 
Frolic’ when your groups can show 
their best axeman, their 
ability to saw through logs or get a 
fire started in the shortest time 


can contest 


Campers Help Plan 


Motivate again by letting children 
help plan the trip or meal out and the 
total clean-up. And, don't rush the 
hike itself. Plan to have time to dis- 
cover many things along the way. 
[his is an adventure full of explor- 
ation and discovery. Tuck into the 
knapsacks sketch pads and pencils and 
small notebooks or paper. Let the 
counselor set an example—he may sit 
quietly on the hillside apart from the 
group and sketch or put thoughts in 
words. Soon the children will follow 
suit. Keep diaries and journals and 
follow the trip with stories, poetry, 
sketches. These can be shared with 
others on bulletin boards or in the 
camp magazine or newspaper. 

Most of all, directors must serve as 
living examples in skill and interest 
and downright love of outdoor living. 
We should take ACA courses our- 
selves. 

And remember, do all these 
door-living experiences and trips in 
small groups. We are more likely to 
get safety, supervision and manage- 
able planning. But, we also get the 
thrill of individual discoveries, the 
quietness and peace of a 
nook, the sound of a rippling brook 
or a bird’s song. Only thus can a 
counselor show children the. silver 
sparkles of the jewel weed under 
water or have them experience the 


out- 


secluded 


feel of the mullen leaf by the trailside 


or the spicy smell of the crushed 
fern 

Only in small groups can counselors 
make sure each child gets the thrill of 
cookrng his first savory outdoor dish 
And, surely nothing can approximate 
the intimate that 
upon a small group as it enjoys the 


its campfire and its 


sweel 


closeness descends 
last embers of 
members go quietly to their welcome 


earth-cradled beds to fall asleep, hear- 





ing tor possibly the first time the 
many sounds of the night close around 
them—sounds heretofore shut out by 
walls and the hum of man-made con- 
veniences. And, they ll wake up in the 
morning to the red glow of the east- 
ern sky and the sound of birds, undis- 
turbed by the bustle of a large group 
of chattering voices. 


Someone has said—*Some things, 
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and triendships and understanding are 
high among them, mature best by 
ember-light and in a small company. 
It is doubtful that mob rule was ever . . jn és . ‘ . 
inspired by the low gleam of a fire- CONSIDER THE SI RENGTHS 
place...” One of our own little 
campers at leaving time wrote for the of 
incoming group: “Then, when the 
day is over, you will light the pow- REDBOOK MAGAZINE 
wow fire for the nicest part of the day. ui 
As the flames reach upward, you will 
sing. Your friends will smile at you Circulation Guarantee effective January 1959 issue 
across the fire, and suddenly you will 
realize how very happy you are.” 

[his is an experience entirely for- 2,700,000 
eign to the kind of thing that we 
sometimes hear about—a large, poor- 
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ETHEL F. BEBB, Camp Editor 
Redbook Magazine, McCall Corporation 
ly clad, poorly equipped and poorly 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
staffed group takes off on a poorly 
planned escapade, eats half-cooked or 


burned tood under unsanitary condi- 











tions and in a state of general hub- 





bub, and then thinks that an overnight Ch 
oose 


trip means a riotous night out with 
noise, pranks and forgetting all the CERAMICS 
camp rules and practices. 

We are much quicker to protect . 
our children from the rain—the lovely to increase 
experience of rain in the face, the 
drenching downpour after which one CAMP POPULARITY 
can dry off and quickly change—than 
we are from such poor health prac- 


tices aS a night out where it is taken 
for granted that people don't sleep eerie 
Send CAMP OPERAT WE 


or rest. 
With the gradual but thorough 
apy : for NEW 
spread of the ACA Campcraft Pro- _S FEATURE 


gram, such experiences will be for- CATALOG One of the Na- 
ever gone from ACA camps and tion's largest 
gradually trom all others. | think we This completely complete stocks of 
will leave out more and more of the new 68 page +58 _ hobby ceramic 
catalog is 50¢ tj 
, su ies and 
Here is FUN for ALL od 


and give our children more “vitamins —deductible from equipment. 
for their souls.” your first $5.00 whether your group 


Every child going to camp should order. be LARGE or SMALL 





artificialities and city-born activities 








have at least one experience he 
couldn't possibly have had at home or 
in the city—to talk about to all the 
others on his block or at school, to Write or Visit 
remember and to treasure. Real out- 
door living offers this chance. 





house of ceramics 


Miss Goodrich, well-known camp- 
ine leader, discussed the benefits of 
an outdoor living program at the 
annual Camping Fair of the New 
York Section. 


2481 Matthews — Memphis 8, Tenn. 
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ACA NEWS OF THE MONTH 


ACA Conducting Survey 


Of Camping Facilities 


Are the nation’s facilities for orga- 
nized camping adequate for the needs 
of children in the 9 to 16 age group” 

[his question and others relating 
to the number and quality of camps 
will be answered in a survey begun 
September | by the American Camp- 
ing Association. ACA has been com- 
missioned by the National Park Ser- 
vice, Department of the Interior, to 
conduct the survey, financed by the 
Service. 

ACA surveyed camping facilities in 
1952. The new study will bring pre- 
vious findings up-to-date and provide 
new data for use in the National 
Park Service’s comprehensive study 
of national recreational resources. 

Hugh Ransom, executive director of 
ACA, reports the survey will deter- 
mine whether the present capacity of 
private, public and organization 
camps is sufficient, or the extent to 


which it is inadequate. In addition, 
standards will be devised for the num- 
ber of camps required for each 10,- 
QOO population in order to provide 
camping for every child who wants it. 
ACA will also make recommendations 
on the size, site and facilities of 
camps and on where and when addi- 
tional camps will be needed. Estima- 
tion of camp construction costs will 


also be provided. 


Stanley Stocker 


Stanley W. Stocker, director of 
camping education, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass., has been nam- 
ed to direct the survey. He will work 
at ACA’s headquarters in Bradford 
Woods. Mr. Stocker has been active 
in camp leadership and youth work 
1940 and holds a master’s de- 
education from Springfield 


since 
gree in 
College. 


Progress Report on National ACA 


Public Relations Program 


The American Camping Associa- 
tion is now effectively telling the story 
of organized camping. For too long, 
the great achievements of organized 
camping have remained “unsung.” 
With the conviction that a better in- 
formed public is essential to the con- 
tinuation and extension of better 
camping, ACA early this year began 
an extensive public relations program. 
The Daniel J. Edelman 
and Associates, Chicago and New 
York public relations agency, have 
been retained to tell through mass 
media the story of organized camp- 


services of 


ing. 

Since the ACA _ public 
program began just eight months ago, 
public attention has been directed to 
ACA, its standards program and the 
values of camping. The public press 
has begun to regard ACA with the 
prestige and authority the organiza- 
tion merits. Membership in ACA 1s 


relations 


28 


assuming additional importance, as the 
organization’s officials are quoted and 
its activities reported in hundreds of 


publications. 


Camp Week 


Active publicity began with a con- 
certed campaign for American Camp 
Week. As reported in the June issue 
of Camping Magazine, the Edelman 
agency arranged for the launching of 
Camp Week in Washington, D. C. 
ACA President T. R. Alexander, with 
local Girl Scout and YMCA campers, 
joined Secretary of Interior Fred A. 
Seaton in keynote ceremonies. A trib- 
ute to camping and ACA appeared in 
the Congressional Record. 

Camp Week press kits were prepar- 
ed and distributed to every ACA Sec- 
tion’s public relations chairman. The 
kit contained model press releases. 
editorials, announcements 
and radio use and in- 


suggested 
for television 


Structional material. While the Sec- 
tions went to work locally, Edelman 
and Associates built national publicity 


Wire Services 


One of the agency's most effective 
means for developing nation-wide 
publicity is to work closely with the 
news wire services. Press 
and United Press International. Pro- 
fessional with these central 
enabled ACA to 
transmit its messages to many remote 
locations, with the economy afforded 
by a single contact with a wire ser- 
vice editor in either New York or 
Chicago. Wire stories on 
camping began with Camp Week and 
throughout the summer 


Associated 


contact 


news sources has 


service 


continued 
Camp season. 

Each wire article had a 
specific theme. One story pointed out 
how parents confidently 
camps on the basis of ACA standards 
Another related the history of camp- 
ing with ACA as the source of au- 
thority on the vast participation and 
varied opportunities in camping. 

Another newspaper story appeared 
in June and reported on the favorable 
outlook for participation in organiz- 
ed camping despite the recession. It 
also described standards met by ACA 
member camps. A post season story 
explained why parents might expect 
campers to return “better children 
than when they left” as a result of ex- 
periencing group living under trained 
leadership. 


Service 


can select 


National Magazines 


Edelman and Associates’ staff has 
discussed camping with scores of edi- 
tors of national magazines, important 
Sunday newspaper magazine supple- 
ments and with free lance magazine 
article writers. These writers are vital 
in achieving camping publicity in na- 
tional media. Only through close and 
continuing contact can they be sup- 
plied with ideas and information for 
articles. 

National magazine articles are now 
being developed as the result of these 
contacts. One major Sunday supple- 
ment magazine is scheduling an arti- 
cle for Spring 1959 on _ organized 
camping for family groups. Pictures 
for the piece were taken during the 
camp season when the publication’s 
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Edelman staff discuss ACA public re- 
Lett to right: Alma 
Triner, vice-president and manager o} 
Ve Mi York Winkle 


vice-president Janet Rosen 


lations program 


Ottre é Gordon 


( Aric GLO, 


photographer visited the camp. A 
leading free lance writer is working 
on an article on the importance of 
the ACA standards program. Another 
Is writing on teen-age camping for a 
leading magazine. A major women's 
interest magazine 1s currently devel- 


oping another article on organized 
camping. Additional articles are in 


formative stages. 

Among future public relations proj- 
ects to be carried out by the agency 
in cooperation with Mrs. F. M. Is- 
serman, ACA Public Relations Chair- 





VU. Isserman 


Mrs. fF. 


man and her committee, is the devel- 
opment of publicity manuals tor the 
use of ACA Sections in building loca! 
vear-round publicity. Section activi- 
ties are of great interest locally; they 
can and should be reported directly in 
the areas where they are happening. 
Public relations skill, applied at the 
local level, is essential to keep pa- 
rents informed about camping. Ma- 
terials for local ACA use will also in- 
clude the techniques of bringing ACA 
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stock, account executive, Chicago, 
David Gottlieb, account executive, 
Vew York; Daniel J. Edelman, presi- 
dent; and Harvey Posert, account su- 


pervisor, Chicago. 


Standards to the attention of schools, 
womens clubs, service organizations, 
Cte. 

Another important item on_ the 
schedule is preparation of a leaflet for 
use of all ACA member camps in 
mailings to parents. The leaflet will 
draw attention to the fact that the 
camp belongs to ACA, explaining that 
membership signifies compliance with 
accepted standards of camping. 

[he public relations program will 
also Operate in connection with legis- 
lation affecting camps. The ACA Na- 
tional Legislative Committee will have 
available the facilities of the public 
relations agency in informing the pub- 
the importance of legislation 
favorable to camps. Publicity will em- 
phasize the standards program, point- 
ing out that camping leadership ts 
cognizant of its responsibility in self- 


lic of 


regulation. 

Although camping has many “pub- 
lics” 
and service organizations, doctors and 
health the largest single 
public, and most important, consists of 
parents. Parents want to know, and 
need to know, how camping benefits 
their children’s development = and 
what camps are doing to ensure safe, 
healthful and generally — beneficial 
camping experiences. 

In the ACA standards program, the 
“parent public” has for the first time 
a practical means for measuring the 
quality of camp practices. This pro- 
gram is a tremendous gain in the 


educators, legislators, welfare 


agencies 


world of camping. The gain must be 
safeguarded by educating the public 
in the significance of the Seal and in 
the values of camping. 





Official Notice 
to ACA Members 
| hree new Categories Ot bust- 


ACA, re- 


placing the present single busi 


ness memberships in 


ness classification, will be pre- 


sented to members for vote by 
a mail ballot early in January 
[he new plan provides busi- 
member dues of $200 per 
year for companies whose prod- 
distributed: 
with 
and 


Ness 


ucts are nationally 


S100 for only 


S50) 


Companies 
regional distribution: 
for local suppliers 

All business membership dues 
will be paid direct to ACA Na- 
tional Headquarters. Of the 
amount received, 60% 
credited to the Association's 
national treasury; the remaining 
40% will be placed in an es- 
crow fund and annually divided 
among all ACA Sections on a 
proportionate to their 
membership. 

It is expected that ACA’s pub- 
lic relations will 
leadership to development and 
operation of a campaign tor 
selling these memberships. ‘ 

Recommendations for 
revisions in other classifications 
of ACA membership will be pre- 
sented for member consideration 
in the near future. 

[his news story serves as of- 
ficial notification to all ACA 
members, from ACA’s National 
Secretary, Marjorie Leonard 


will be 


basis 


counsel gIVe 


dues 











ACA Publications 
Now Available 


The first Bibliography of Studies 
and Research in Camping was_ pub- 
lished in 1955 by ACA. The 1958 
revision, available, includes ap- 
proximately 235 more titles, most of 
which are materials completed since 
1955. 


now 


[he 1958 Bibliography was prepar- 
ed by the ACA National Studies and 
Research Committee, chaired by Le- 
nore C. Smith. Copies may be obtain- 
ed from ACA Headquarters, Martins- 


ville, Ind. at 30¢ each. 

ACA Family Camp Standards, as 
adopted by the Association in July 
1958, are now available in_ printed 

Zu 









form. The standards cover objectives, 
personnel, program, camp site, facill- 
ties and equipment, administration, 
health, etc., for organized family 
camping. Copies are available from 
National Headquarters at 10¢ each. 


Law Passed On 
Boat Operation 


A state-operated system of number- 
ing all inboard and outboard powered 
pleasure craft of more than 10 horse- 
power has been set up by federal law 
signed by President Eisenhower early 
in September. 

The new law makes it possible for 
each state to enact its own regulators 


system under federal framework 


States passing such measures would 
have the sole right to assign numbers 
to all motorboats | principally 
within their boundaries and to collect 
“reasonable” fees. If a state does not 
adopt a federally approved system by 
April 1, 1960, the Coast Guard will 
oversee the program, collect fees and 
register the state's powercraft operat- 
ing on “navigable waters.” 


used 


Regardless of w hether the state o! 
federal government administers the 
program, every inboard and outboard 
craft of more than 10 horsepower 
will have to carry a new number on 
its bow if it operates on federal waters 

Other provisions of the boating act 
make it mandatory for boat operators 
to carry a numbering 
aboard and to notify officials when a 


certificate of 


HELP US KEEP THE 
<r WORTH KEEPING 


One of the most precious American 
Heritages is the right to worship as 
you please. But protecting our Ameri- 
can heritages costs money — because 
Peace costs money. 

It takes money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science and 


HELP STRENGTHEN 


AMERICA’S 


education to help make peace lasting. 


And money saved by individuals. 


Your Savings Bonds, as a direct 


investment in your country, make 
you a Partner in strengthening 
America’s Peace Power. 


PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, The 


S. Government does not pay for this advertising. 
Advertising Council and this magazine. 


The Treasur\ Department 
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boat is sold or abandoned or when 
owners address changes. 

[he Outboard Boating Club of 
America has compiled a digest of 
State Boating Laws which camp direc- 
tors may find useful. Copies of this 
Digest are available upon request 
Write to OBC, 307 N. Michigan Ave 


( hicago # 


Tribute Paid to 
Hedley S. Dimock 


Dr. Hedley S. Dimock. 
leader of organized camping, died on 
Oct. 4 in Burlingame, Calif. Dr. Di- 
mock was the author of several books 
on camping 


outstanding 


and youth leadership He 
also served as Dean and Professor of 
Religious Instruction at George Will- 
lams College. For many years, Dr. Di- 
mock was chairman of ACA’s Stand 
ards Committee 

“Few people have made as 
contribution to the growth and devel- 
opment of camping as did Hedley D!- 
mock,” ACA President T. R. Alex- 
ander told the Association’s Board ot 
Directors at their recent meeting. The 
Board subsequently adopted unani- 
mously a resolution expressing AC A’s 
profound Dimock’s 
Passing 

[he has provided tor 
memorials to outstanding leaders such 
aS Dr. Dimock, through specially des 
ignated earmarked gifts to its Building 
Fund. Individuals 


vreal 


sorrow at Dr 


Association 


and Sections mav\ 


Hedley S 
Headquar 


send contributions to the 
Dimock memorial. ACA 
Martinsville. Ind 


ters, 


Kxtension Courses In 
Conservation Offered 


Ihe National 
and Conservation 


School ‘}) | 
has 


Forestr\ 
been organized 
technical 


conservation 


extension 
techni- 
offered: Soil 


to provide a 
course to train 
l[hree courses are 
and Water Conservation, Fish and 
Wildlife and Forestry 
[hey are either 
vised classes or individual home study 
Arrangements are made for supervis- 
ed field work at the School's 
headquarters or on the job. 


Clans. 


C onservation 


designed for super- 


forest 


Extension courses will be available 
to men already employed in the field 
and to landowners. Future plans for 
the School include establishment of 
resident instruction facilities at Wollt 
Springs Forest, Minong, Wisc., the 
school’s present field headquarters. In- 
quiries about courses may be address- 
ed to the School field headquarters 
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Sections Report Fall Meetings: 


Name Officers for Season 


Region I: New England Camping 
Association met Nov. | for an all-day 
session. President Jerald Newton con- 
ducted the Section’s business meeting 
Discussion seminars on Camp Legis- 
Camp Newspapers, Creative 
Pre-Camp Ses- 
Development were 
held. Louise A. Frey. Professor of 
Group Work, Boston 
spoke on Creative Leadership. 


lation. 
Promotion, 
Camper 


[raining 


SIONS, 


University. 


NECA announces its Winter Meet- 
ing on Jan. 23 and 24. An appeal ts 
made tor material for the Public Re- 
lations Project. Send descriptions of 
your camp's. best public relations 
projects, human interest stories, camp 


photographs before Dec. 


Region Il: Maryland Section has a 


lrager of 


new president, Dr. Jesse 
Camp Woodbine. He succeeds Charles 
Kujawa who is now on the staff of the 
YMCA’s” Pacific Northwest Area 
Council. Other officers are vice-presi- 
dent. Evelyn Emmart, Camp Whip- 
poorwill: secretary, Margaret Hutffing- 
ton, Greentop: and treasurer, Chester 
Johns, Camp Minnetoska. 


Section reports that 
Leslie. Jr.. is now 


New Jersey 
Canon William O. 
serving as executive secretary. Canon 
treasurer. New 


Season 


Leslie also serves as 


Jersey's first meeting of the 


was held Oct. 7. 


First fall meetings of the Western 
Pennsylvania Section, on Oct. 7 and 
Nov. 3, were group discussions on 
“What Was New in ’58” and “What Is 
Giood, and Maybe Not So Good, 
about Our Camps.” 


Region III: First for the 
Michigan Section was a discussion of 
“Camp is Over What Happened?” 
[his initiated the Section’s 
plan for a year-long theme of “Whith- 
loday.” 


program 


discussion 


er Camping in the World of 


Ohio Valley Section has worked 
out a theme plan for the year’s meet- 
ings. Each meeting will have three 
phases: the work of ACA and the 
Section; growth in camps and_ indi- 
viduals, and fellowship and fun in 


camping. The second phase ts divided 


into a Program Laboratory, an Ad- 
ministrators Round-Table and= a 
Counselors’ Workshop. 

Region IV: George A. Abbott, 


General Secretary of the Asheville, 
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ville, N. ¢ YMCA. spoke to the 
Georgia District, Southeastern Section, 
at their fall conference in Athens Oct 
4. Mr. Abbott pointed out that camp- 
vreatest antidote fo! 


helping al child sce 


ing can be the 
delinguency by 
other people in relationship to a dem- 
ocratic society and aiding in his so- 


clal, emotional and moral adjustment 


Section also met at 
Black Mountain. 


Southeastern 
Camp Rockmont, 


This campcraft training scene is typt- 
cal of the many sessions heine held 
under the ACA’s Campcraft program. 
Shown above, at the first course given 


hy the Wisconsin Section, are, from 


10 to 12. The weekend 


—_ 


N. C. on Oct. 
conference featured such outstanding 
speakers as Dr. William A. Pressley, 
president of Westminster School, and 
C. Walton Johnson, director of Camp 
Sequoyah. 


Region V: Minnesota Section held 
its first meeting of the season on Oct. 
6. Whitey Luehrs spoke on “Evaluat- 
ing Camp Program.” Miss Elisabeth 
Strom, former president of the Sec- 
tion, has been named 


tor of camping tor Camp Fire Girls. 


assistant direc- 


Inc. She will assist Mrs. Elizabeth 
Spear, director of the National De- 
partment of Camping, New York 


City. 


St. Louis Section’s officers, named 
to serve for this season, are: president, 
Janet Johns; vice-president, Bill Hem- 
mer; secretary, Barbara Ringwald: 
and treasurer. Lyon. Alice 
Morrow and Bob Steiger were elected 
Board Members of the Section 

Section has elected AIl- 
The Sec- 


conference at 


! eslie 


Wisconsin 
verna Coffey as its president 
tion held an all-day 
Camp Sidney Cohen on Oct. 4 


Region VI: Colorado Section sched- 
uled three camp visits for its meeting 
on Oct. Il. Section members 
( amp Shady Brook, Colorado Springs 
YMCA; Sky High Ranch, 
Springs Girl Scouts; and Camp Alex- 
ander, Colorado Springs Boy Scouts 


visited 


( olorado 





left to right, Carol Doty, John Holl- 


M. C. Wood, assistant in- 
structor, Lou Rosenblum, Section 
Leadership Committee chairman, and 
Jenny Lind, Instructor. 


ineworth, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Spear will speak to 
the Section on “Choosing Camp Staff” 
at its Nov. 12 meeting. 


Texas Section announces that ACA 
president I. R. Alexander will speak 
at its Nov. 20 to 22 
Houston. The Section 


new officers at the conference. 


conterence in 


will also elect 





’ , 
articte 


Harold Loren, author of the 
“Be Sure Your Campers Have 
in the June issue of Camping Maga- 
zine, is director of Lincoln Farm 
Work Camp, Roscoe, N. Y. His 


camp afthliation was listed incorrectly. 
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Your WUceds 


information on 


PERSONNEL 
STANDARDS 
PROGRAM 
ADMINISTRATION 


Association books 
a source of up-to 
ve camping data 


ACA Publications 


ABC's Of Camp Musi 

Let’s All Sing, new ACA song book 
Camping, What Is It 
The Camp Nurse 


Suggested Policies And Standing 
Orders For Camp Nursing Services 


Conservation In Camping 
Camping At Mid-Century 
Planning The Church Camp 
For Juniors 
Your Own Book Of Campcraft 
Post War Camp Building 
Master Planning Pays Dividends 
A Camp Director Trains His 
Own Staf 
Camp Staff Application 
Camping Magazine Binder 
Administrative Forms And 
Suggested Procedures In The 
Area Of Personnel 
Annotated Bibliography On Camping 
including supplement) 
Biblography Of Studies And Research 
In Camping (mimeographed) 
Directory Of Camps For Families 
mimeographed ) 
Directory Of ACA Member Camps 
Directory Of Camps For 
The Handicapped 
Health Forms (Developed by the 
ACA and American Academy of 
Pediatrics 
ACA Resident Camp Standards 
Report Of Camping Practices 
For Resident Camps 
(‘Camp Evaluation Form) 
ACA Day Camp Standards 
Report Of Camping Practices 
For Day Camps 


for complete list. of all 
including _— bulk 
submit A 


$2.00 


blications 
We cannot 


for orders under 


American Camping Association 
Bradford Woods 


Martinsville, Indiana 


(aumping Zaye 











EQUIPMENT * SERVICES © SUPPLIES 


Liquid Neoprene. a rubber-coat 
liquid, can be used as a clear mixing 
base or with color additive. It is easily 
spread on the bottom of 
canoes with an ordinary paint brush 
filling cracks and providing a water- 
tight seal. Liquid Neoprene ts manu- 
factured by Wilbur & Williams Co.. 


Boston 35. 


Canvas 


Preparing food simply and appetiz 
ingly is an important part of running 
a camp. You may be interested in 
G. Washingtons Yellow Band Food 
Seasoning. This is a blend of ingred 
appeal to meat. 


ents to add _ taste 


vegetables, eggs, sauces, etc For a 
free sample write to American Home 
Foods, G. Washington's Div., Institu- 


40th St.. New 


ale | 


tion Products, 22 


York 16 


Nissen [Trampoline Co., 20 A Ave 
NW, Cedar Rapids, lowa. offers a 
[rampoline Training Kit for $1. Its 
purpose 1s to provide an outline and 
tools for proper instruction. In addi 
tion to teaching guides there are a per- 
formance chart, progression checklist. 
instruction wall chart and a trampo- 


line catalog 


*Fab-Vents” 
about the size of a small drinking cup 
which are being used by Hoosier T[ar- 
paulin & Canvas Goods Co., 1302 
W. Washington St., Indianapolis 22 
in their tents and boat covers. Proper- 
ly placed, they exhaust hot humid air. 


are plastic ventilators 


allow circulation and leave no des- 
tructive moisture inside to condense 
during cool hours. Soft and _ pliable. 
Fab-Vents do not interfere with roll- 
ing and packing. 

[he Hoosier Co. has tents and boat 
covers with these vents set in or the 
Fab-Vents may be bought separately 
and bolted or sewed on equipment 
already in-use. 


Chef Style potato flakes from Pills 
bury are a new development in instant 
potato produce. Simply add flakes to 
a mixture of boiling water and cold 
milk, stir, and you have whipped 
potatoes. Nine variety recipes for their 
use are being offered. These include 
stuffed frankfurters, potato soup, po- 
tato puff balls, baked potatoes in foil 
boats, potato salmon casserole, etc 


[he recipes may be obtained from 


Pillsbury s Institutional Products Diy 
Pillsbury Bldg.. Minneapolis 
In camp, afloat or on the trail 
the question of wind speed is a matte: 
of interest and sometimes of concern 
and safetv. [The Durkee Co... 29 South 
St.. New York 4. offers two wind 
speed indicators. One is a hand-held 
wind-meter which reads as easily as 
It sells for $4.95. The 
permanent 


a thermomete! 
other is for installation 
and may be useful in setting up 


camp weather station 


“Lightning Satety 
booklet is offered by Lightning Pro 
tection Institute, 53 W. Jackson Blvd 


Chicago 4. It covers the unpredictable 


\ new. tree 


antics of lighting and tells how to pro 
tect lite and property against its de 
structive force. Write the Institute for 
“Lightning Facts and Figures 


Cramore Fruit Products. Inc... o 
Point Pleasant Beach, N.J., has de 
veloped Shaker bottle 
for their lemon crystals, a flavoring 
for salads, fish and other foods [he 


a special new 


Shaker bottle may be placed on. the 
table tor “to taste” 


shelt Ol the 


Seasoning OFr Of 
the seasoning 


kitchen 


Camp 


Is there a comfortable way to carry 
cl back pack? How should the load be 
assembled? [hese and other funda- 
mentals of back packing are discuss 
ed in a folder available trom Hima 
lavan Pak Co.. PO Box 1647. Mon 


terev. Calif... for 10¢ 


“Stories ¢ hildren love’ Is a collec 


tion of 10 records. Each record con- 


tains four stories and . 
minutes playing time. The 
both old and new and from many 
lands, are proved favorites [hey ale 
suggested for rainy days, rest time or 
In infirmary, or can be the basis for 
dramatic play or puppet shows. One 


requires 4 


Stories 


record or all 10 may be ordered from 
Hoffman-Lubar. 282 Soundview Ave.. 
White Plains. N. Y 


A booklet camp directors will find 
helpful, “Pool Owners’ Guide to Sim- 
plified Bacteria and Algae Control.” 
is available from Pennsalt Chemicals 
Corp., B-K Dept. Philadelphia 
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Keep 


Pooralmls 


p-to-Date 


Activities 


By Willa Vickers Oldham 


ITH GREAT 
director handed me 
progressive experiences in cookouts. 
She had a right to her sense of satis- 
faction. The plan was well thought out 
for increasing skills, recognizing age 
levels -and using campcraft 
develop ingenuity and resourcefulness 
Such a guide would be most welcome 
hut it was dated nine years ago! 
This camp may well have developed 

a chart that has stood the test of time, 
but had it been analyzed to determine 
whether it incorporated current att- 
tudes, resources, needs? Much _ has 
happened in the food market in the 
past decade. A big upswing in variety 
of concentrated foods has come into 
being. Charcoal stoves are now In 
their heyday. Outdoor cooking 1n 
many homes is fast reaching a high 
degree of perfection and unleashing 


pride a camp 
a plan for 


ideas to 
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popular 10 years ago may mean little 


unlimited ideas in menus. Campers 
from these families have much to 
share, and maybe much to “unlearn,” 
in projects designed to teach better 
ways of living in the open. 

Do you know which campers have 
opportunity for outdoor cooking at 
home, are inveterate picknickers, or 
cook out in primitive style along a 
river bank’? 


Common Pitfall 


Or does the program call for all 
first-season campers to start with a 
given type of cookery? One of the 
common pitfalls in the development 
of program is to group youngsters by 
age levels regardless of interests, ex- 
perience or knowledge of living in 
the outdoors. 

Every camp director has the experi- 
ence of hearing, during the season or 
after, of the camper who was dis- 
appointed, who didn't like it, who 


Camp Winape Photo 


in the space age 


claims he or she “didn’t do anything,” 
or “they were too strict and we 
couldn't do what we wanted.” Do we 
take the time to examine the validit, 
of these remarks? 

We want campers to continue to 
return—they will if each season brings 
new activities and a fresh approach 
to old favorites. The combined think- 
ing of staff, committee members and 
campers will bring forth that 
sparkle and challenge to any 
program or revitalize a 


ideas 
give 
camp 
one. 


jaded 


Sources for Ideas 


What there tor these 
new ideas? Examine the before-season 
questionnaires campers send in for in- 
formation on experience and desires. 
Check factors in community and 
world affairs that bear on camper 
development. Work with school and 
recreation departments to coordinate 
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Sources are 





Problem? 


Sure, we've all got ‘em big and 
little. But if your problem is one 
of finding staff for next year, lo- 
cating a good camp job, selling a 
camp site, etc., we can help. Just 
turn to Camping Magazine's classi- 


fied pages and check our low rates. 


Advertise for staff, a new job, to 
buy or sell equipment. Watch the 
classified: section for your needs. 


Place your ad where it will be read 
by more than 8,000 camping folks 
who can help solve your problems. 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 


120 W. 7th St. Plainfield, N. J. 
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program rather than duplicate activi- 
ties. Learn what cultural programs 
campers have worked in—art, music 
dancing, dramatics. 

Guard against pre-conceived no- 
tions as to what activities a camp 
should offer. There are still parents 
who judge a camp by the craft article 
brought home or are distressed be- 
cause the program did not 
swimming. When the resources of 
camp are so rich in other activities. 
could swimming be postponed and 
archery, mountain climbing or nature 
study developed? Perhaps the first 
steps in presentation of some projects 
will need to be in parent or commun- 
ity education. 


Stress 


10. Church athliation perhaps in 
our inspirational or devotional pro- 
grams we can foster acceptance and 
understanding of all denominations. 

One of the quickest sources of in- 
formation and a good point of de- 
parture in planning a timely program 
with staff members might well be a 
study of current newspapers. The 
following thoughts came from read- 
ing ads, news items and the editorial 
page: 

|. Tracking how to find our way 
if we are lost and to help find another 

2. Would walkie-talkie or 
signal-light communication from main 
camp to over-night outposts be fun’ 

3. Are we teaching how to live out- 


radio, 


“Guard against pre-conceived notions as 


to what activities a camp should offer.” 


In program planning let's be sure 
that our own unfulfilled desires or 
the activities that spell fun in our 
eyes don't unduly influence us. Such 
projects shouldn't be used unless the\ 
really fit in with the present day 
campers’ scheme of things. 

To fully utilize camper question- 
naires, here are some points to keep 
in mind: 

1. Travel background many 
children have much to offer in shar- 
ing their information on living abroad. 
Travels within the United States re- 
lated by one camper to another can 
instill appreciation of our OWn coun- 
try. 

2. Family hobbies which lucky 
camper knows rock hunting, bird 
watching, wood carving, sketching? 

3 Family camping — by tent, trail- 
er or boat? 

4. Family cookouts and picnicking 
— a source of ideas for unusual and 
tasty recipes cookout 
equipment. 

5. Friends from or in foreign lands 

what can campers with these rela- 
tionships with other nations and races 
contribute to a camp project of Inter- 
national Friendship? 

6. Various school themes camp 
programs can augment school work 
For example, in the study of another 
country was there time for learning 
the dances and songs? 

7. The economic situation of the 
children — if there is less money for 
movies and outside recreation, de- 
velopment of inexpensive hobbies of 
year-round interest is indicated. 

8. An interest in science — can we 
feed and extend this interest? 

9. A pet at home — here's a chance 
to share the joy of having pets and 
to learn their proper care. 


and use of 


of-doors in inclement weather as well 
as in good? 

4. Would studying and using camp 
ing techniques of other countries be 
stimulating? 

5. How many 
identify at camp? 

6. Will the 


equipment 


bird calls can we 
long-range merit of 
items such as binoculars, 
microscopes or telescopes justify thei 
expense? 


7. Is 


cartooning an area of art 
weve overlooked? 

8. Is there an unnamed peak in our 
area? Campers could select a name 
and follow through to have the name 
accepted officially. 

9. Fashion shows are popular. At 
a unique lunch hour, girl 
might demonstrate proper camp dress 


for all 


campers 


OCCASIONS. 

10. Would it help us get acquainted 
if we had a large map with pennant 
pins showing campers’ and _ staffers’ 
birthplaces? 

ll. Could we try writing 
words and music a part of camp crea- 


tive skills? 
| 


SONY 


Shall we now an all-out 


make 
effort to establish a zoo area at camp’ 

One using the 
above methods in program planning 
is to limit the ideas that come from 
adults. We must find means to stimu 
late campers to express their ideas of 
what we can do in camp that will 
relate to current thinking and living 
A most valuable camp experience can 
come to campers and counselors 
through sharing their skills and in- 
terests with others. 


basic concern tn 


Mrs. Oldham is Executive Director 
of Riverside, Calif... Girl 
Council and former Director of 
Day Camps and Established Camps. 


Scout 
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Winter Storage For Outboards 


e Because of the popularity of water skiing, you may 
have added this sport to your camp's program this year 


Now, perhaps for the first time, youre faced with 
storing your outboard motor or motors. 
Even if you're an “old pro” in the fields of wate 


skiing and storing motors, you may find some of the 
following suggestions will be helpful 

For all camp 
motors, here are several hints on how to do it properly, 


directors who must store outboard 


courtesy of Johnson Motors. Follow these suggestions ] 
and 


tank, shift 


one-half 


Put lest 
motor at approximately 


motor in 
carefully. They will serve you long and faithfully 


. ’ 
so will your outboard and leave it out until motor stops. 


When its time to begin camping again next spring, 
youll find your in condition tor and 


and protec i pon 
[Tf thre 
it Should he run in 


outboard Vou lH StTOrage. motor was las 


fresh Wale) ‘ay 


VYOuT 


campers 





" - 2 e o . ~ 3 oss 
‘Gs ” on Bi: 
a ea > ae £ ig 


2. Place motor in upright position, remove shroud > 
Retard throttle all the way and slowly pull the manual 


. j 
siarter grip several times to drain water from the wate? 


howl and fuel line. Drain and clean 


pump. 





* 


4. Remove the propeller. Clean and lubricate the shaft, 5. 
Replace the drive pin if bent or worn. 


Wipe all external surfaces 


lated lo 
throttle all the 


room. prevent 


way. 
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lO 
throttle ; 


Pore 


Drain and clean the carburetor float « 


a cidental 


neutral 


VM ill 


L hits 


erhead’s internal parts whil 


fuel tank 


Pull 


hamber. 


starting, 








and: run 
( hak. 
lubricate 


yrotror Is 


f operated in salt wate) 


yrorage. 





filter 





lightly with oil to protect 
finish. Store motor in upright position in dry, well venti- 


retard 











SWISS EMBROIDERED 
CLOTH EMBLEMS 


Four generations of experience in design- 

ING and manufacturing Swiss-Embroidery. 

Highest quality, 100° washable and 

colorfast. 

Artwork supplied free of charge. 

Manufacturer of Swiss-Embroidered Camp 

craft patches used by American Camping 

Association. 

WRITE FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW 
COLORED CATALOG 


A-B EMBLEM CORP. 


519-523 30th St. Union City, N. J. 
Tel. UNion 4-1513 





EVEN though you've BARELY 
FINISHED the ‘57-58 Season 
begin RIGHT NOW 
to plan your camping 


INSURANCE PROTECTION 
for the 1958-'59 Season 


And, of course, that means consulting US 
the PIONEERS in CAMPING INSURANCE, 
for 


ALL your NEEDS 
VERMONT ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Rutland 


Member American Camping Association 


Vermont 











PLASTIC ARTS STUDIOS 
FOR ALL YOUR 

MOLD CRAFT SUPPLIES 
MOLDS, Every type—plaster, new 
MOLD-MAKING XL rubber, ceramic, etc. 
SUPPLIES Molds 35c and up. 
A full line, including 
brushes, glazes, lacquers, 
temperas, bronzes 


FINISHING 
MATERIALS 


Complete courses on all 
crafts the most up-to 
date books available. 

WRITE TODAY! 40-page catalog only 25¢, 
Special dis- 


INSTRUCTION 


>funded with first order 

59 Quantity orders. 
PLASTIC ARTS STUDIOS 

3403 S. Madison, Muncie, Indiana 











CAMPERS NEED 


America’s favorite 
lip balm 


For special 
prices to camps 


write 


Chap Stick Co., Lynchburg. Va. 





(ammping Fpayae 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


HELP WANTED 


PART-TIME, male, to organize and lead 
units, conduct week-end camping New 
boy’s organization. Write Box 620, Camp- 
ing Magazine i, Ee a 


SUCCESSFUL WISCONSIN CAMP has 
opening for experienced Assistant Director 
interested in helping with enrollment. At- 
tractive financial arrangement for qualified 
person. Write Box 626, Camping Magazine 


11, 12, 1 


WATERFRON'I DIRECTOR. 
for established boys and _ girls 
Swimming coach preferred. Write Box 
Camping Magazine . 


experienced 
camp 
633 
1 1 


) 
1] 


< 


FAMILY CAMP: Assistant to owners. Ex- 
cellent future for ambitious reliable party 
Advise references, terms and experience 
Lenape Village, Tafton, Penna 1] 


i 
HEAD COUNSELOR: Boys camp, Maine 
Experienced in camping, personnel, pro- 
gramming. Accommodations possible fo! 
family. Write Box 627, Camping Magazine 
| 


TEACHER-COACHES for waterfront direc- 
tion, tennis, sports. Men or women with 
camping background and interested in 
continuing summer position at established 
Pennsylvania camp. Write Box 634, Camp- 
ing Magazine 11,12 


CAMP ADVISER-DIRECTOR, 12 months 
Mature experienced camp director. 8 weeks 
camp season. Write St. Paul Area Girl 
Scouts, 814 Globe Building, St. Paul 1, 
Minn. 11 


COUNSELORS, Vermont Girl's Camp 

Boating, canoeing, sailing, waterskiing 
tennis, golf, and campcraft. Room 1807, 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y 1] 


HEAD COUNSELOR for girls division of 30 
year Pennsylvania co-ed camp. May be 
man or woman, must be skilled in program 
planning and staff supervision and train- 
ing. Write Box 635, Camping Magazine 

11, 12 


COUNSELORS—experienced. Brother-sister 
camps, Massachusetts Berkshires. Men or 
women: Physician, tennis, swimming, 
canoe trips, nature, phys-ed majors, gen- 
eral. Men: Industrial arts, sailing, archery, 
Women: Ceramics and fine arts, folk 
dancing, dramatics, costumes, bookkeeper- 
secretary. Write Box 876, Greenwich, Conn 

is, oe 


CAMP DIRECTOR 4-H Camp, Eastern 
Massachusetts, 6-week season, 90 campers, 
hill location, 75 wooded acres, submit 
resume. Edward Knapp, 19 Everett Street, 
Concord, Mass 11 


HEAD COUNSELOR and program director 
Older man preferred for small co-ed camp 
in New York State. Experience necessary 
Write Box 631, Camping Magazine 11 


HEAD COUNSELOR 
For Maine, co-ed Hebrew Cultural Camp 
Male with camping experience. Strong 
personality with athletic background. Ex- 
cellent opportunity. Married person accept- 
able. Write stating age, education, experi- 
ence and salary, Box 630, Camping Maga- 
zine 11,12 


WANTED — TOP-NOTCH COUNSELORS 
To head swimming; tennis; arts and crafts, 
ceramics and fine arts; trips (familiar with 
Maine territory). Age 25-30. School or 
college faculty members preferred. Write 
giving full detail to: Camp Hiawatha, 
Kezar Falls, Maine 11 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CAMP DIRECTOR OR ASSISTANT Ex- 
cellent background. Six years centralized 
and decentralized experience. Work in ad- 
ministration, promotion, interviewing, pro- 
gram development, leadership training 
M. A. degree in Camping Education and 
Administration. Desire connection in sum- 
mer or year-round camping and outdoo! 
education. Private or organization camp 
Write Box 628, Camping Magazine 1] 


CAMP DIRECTOR Full time married 
male, teacher, experienced, highest refer- 
ences. Write William Crutchfield, 3632 Arch 
St.. Orlando, Florida ll, 12 


CAMP DOCTOR (general practice, 9 years) 
and Nurse available one month in 1959 
Current camping experience. Contract muSt 
be written prior to Christmas. Write Box 
621, Camping Magazine ll 


WOMAN, 14 years experience in all phase: 
of camping, desires administrative position 
in Midwestern camp. Write Box 629, Camp- 


‘ ‘ ¢ ve , ’ 
1m Mavazine Ai 


DIRECTOR, Universit 
sical Education, desires 
mer or year-round camp work 
married, 15 seasons in yout! 
work. Write Box 624, Camy 


Department of Phy- 
permanent sum- 
Thirty 
ith camp 
ing Magazine 


CAMPS FOR SALE 


CENTRAL VERMONT, hillside farm-camp 
Accommodates thirty children, more suit- 
able for younger ages. Forty-five acres 
Brook-fed swimming pool, riding ring. Old, 
modernized farmhouse used for year-round 
living. Also operated as poultry farm, gar- 
den produce, Christmas trees. Write Box 


> 


625, Camping Magazine ll, 12 


LARGE ESTATE, 82 acres. Main house, 17 
rooms {11 bedrooms, 7 baths). Additional 
large 7 room house available. Swimming 
pool, 25 x 70; stable; cow barns; living 
quarters; 30 mile bridle path. Suitable 
conversion to Camp Dude Ranch 

Boarding School, Summer Winter. On 
Route 22, 10 miles from Hillsdale, N # 
3 miles from Mass. thruway: good terms 
The LeBow Co., 24 Grand St White 
Plains, N. Y 1] 


ONE SQUARE MILE of undeveloped tim- 
berland on Lake Mooselookmeguntic in the 
tangeley Lakes Region for sale. Idea] for 
boy’s or girl’s camp since acreage includes 
private pond and stream. Is remote from 
commercialization yet is accessible to the 
facilities such as Doctors etc. in the town 
of Rangeley. Write S. C. Noyes & Com- 
pany, Rangeley, Maine 1] 


1,200 CAMPS & SITES — $15,000 & UP 
One of the largest and most reputable 
school and camp realtors in the United 
States. Established 35 years. Exclusively 
selling camps, day and boarding schools 
Appraisals for all purposes. Write for list 
of attractive offerings, specify locations 
preferred, to Mr. M. Otto Berg 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 
522 5th Avenue, N. Y. C. 36 MU ion 
t 


CONSULTATION SERVICE & SALES 
WITH WHOM CAN YOU TALK — 
When you want to: Buy or sell a camp 
Get an evaluation: Analyze your budget’ 
Our 40 years of camp experience may help 
with your problems confidential, of 
course 
WILLIAM V. DWORSKI ASSOCIATES 
245 McKinley Ave., New Haven 15, Conn 
. a Ss 
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CAMPS FOR SALE 


CONNECTICUT Eastern Central 

Several established camps, hotels, farms, 
acreage available. Owners retiring. Wide 
price range. Dimmock Agency, RFD 2, 
Waterford, Conn 11 


BOY SCOUT CAMP, located on Clear Lake For consecutive years eee 


near Ventura, Iowa. 23 acres. Dining hall 


accommodates 175. 7 tent campsites. Peter 


S. De Jong, Winnebago Council Bov Scouts. PAREN } Ss’ MA 1A LAINE 
229 Second St. N. E., Mason City, Iowa 1] 


PRIVATE DAY CAMP, established 1945 


Suave Gores, Mower AOA. an cay Sent: has led all national magazines 


ties. Winter accredited nursery school 
Director wants to retire. Mrs. James W 
Walite, Director 128 Hubbard Avenue . a. mol 
Stamford, Conn 11, 12, 1, 2.3 in number of camp advertisers: 


ON LAKE in Colorado Rockies, fully equip- 
ped. modern, suitable for boys or girls A 

Seventeen log buildings including large quarter-century of acceptance by the nation’s outstanding 
eymnasium. Write owner, Ernest J. Vanek, 


Camps reflects the character and success of PARENTS’ MAGAZINE’S 


1202 Kearney, Atchison, Kansas ll, 12 
service to families with children. 
CALIFORNIA PRIVATE CAMP, going busi- Guiding mothers and fathers in the selection of camps is an 
ness operating at capacity S80 boys and ; , ol 
girls, choice location and site, 1959 enroll- important application of PARENTS’ devotion to the special intel 
" ‘ le v scent owners ur- os *y)° : 
ment handled by present owners. Pu ests of millions of young families throughout America. 


chase price $150,000. Terms. Write Box 632, 
Camping Magazine A In rendering this service conscientiously and expertly, high 
lighted by personalized inspection coast to coast, PARENTS’ enjoys 
BOY'S CAMP 
Located in southern Michigan on large in- ; | : 
land lake. 100 miles from Chicago. Capacity uisers enjoy the results of this confidence—enrollments among the 
120. Established in 1940 and is in full op- 
eration at present. 2 baseball fields, tenni: 
court, a mile of lake frontage. 12 modern 


the unique confidence of its reader-families, just as our adve) 


most desirable families in the nation! 


as ten indoor plumbing, large sesh ot For rates and full details, write or phone: 
tion building, dining room and modern i , . 
kitchen building. Two winterized build- Josephine E. Chrenko, Director, School and Camp Department 


ings which yield a yearly rental of $2500 
Fully equipped with canoes and boats. Ex- 
cellent terms to qualified buyers. Write 
Box 623, Camping Magazine 1] 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17, MU 5-4400 


WE CAN SELL YOUR CAMP 
Michigan — Wisconsin — Minnesota 











We specialize in the confidential sale of 
Children’s Summer Camps. We have defi- 
nite qualified buyers for any size camp, 


in anv location in the above States. Any 

correspondence or discussions we may CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 

have will be in the strictest of confidence 20¢ per word B U Yi N G G U i D £ 
and we will conduct the process of selling 
in such a manner as not to interfere with 








your camp season in any way. If you have Box Service, if desired —_— rate vith ws an 
. re ce]] y whv not , : “¢ e ‘ , + + L. te. 
now — Collect (Tyler 1-0835) A. J Diteik, $1.50 per insertion 7 gente — 
Tyler Realty & Investment Co., 4760 Grand —_— Canes results more exciting. Your — 
River, Detroit 8, Michigan tf Headline, if desired -_ to find a wae variet if items to fit vo 
$1.00 per insertion evel need. Write today tor lea hei 
B n GG ule t inst tor 


eee ; ‘ 4 


Minimum cost per insertion — 


CAMPS FOR RENT $4.00 DWINNELL 


CAMP FOR RENT, 1959, — Stews gg payable in advance 

Wisconsin on private lake. Modern ‘ully : 

equipped for 80 campers. Excellent fishing CLASSIFIED CLOSING DATES ART & CRA FT S UPPLY 
and water sports. References required 15th of Month Preceding Cover Date 


William J. O'Neill, 1235 LaSalle St., Lake Department C-118 
ll 


Geneva, Wisc Send copy and inquiries to 


CAMPING MAGAZINE | | 2312 National Road Wheeling, W. Va 


SUMMER CAMP FOR RENT 120 W. 7th St. Plainfield, N. J. 




















Will rent by the week or weeks to any 
organized group. Can accommodate 100- 
160 campers June, July, August, 1959 2 
Adaptable to church youth and family 

groups, Girl Scouts, hiking clubs, etc. Lo- 

cated in south central Wisconsin, 190 INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 

miles northwest of Chicago. Write Camp 





Robinhood, Green Lake, Wisconsin ll, 12 A B Emblem Corp. 36 Nissen Trampoline Co 25 
American Playground Device Co. 24 Parent’s Magazine 37 
Bradley Washfountain Co. 5 Pearson, Ben g 
MISCELLANEOUS Canada Dry Corp. 40 Plastic Arts Studios 36 
é Magazine 25 
INDIVIDUAL WILL LOAN operating capita) | ©2"@dian Camping Magazine > PBedhock 27 
for existing camp. Employment of loaner’s Chapstick Co. 36 
teenage son condition of loan. Write Box Sexton & Co., John 2 
622, Camping Magazine. ll Dwinnell Art & Craft Supply 37 
Syntex Chemical Co 4 
WATER PURIFICATION tablets, Iod ES ae = 
’ J ablets, odine: Vac m Can Co. é 
Send $1.00 today to Van Brode Milling House of Ceramics 27 — 
Company, Inc., in Clinton, Mass. and re- V + A ee ee 26 
ceive three bottles of 50 tablets each bot- New York Herald Tribune 8 crmon COST HNUaIKS \C = 
tle. Tablets conform to latest government af . 
specifications. 11, 12 New York Times 10 Wallace & Tiernan Inc. 3 
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AFTER TAPS 


the time when directors, leaders, and 
counselors recall the successes and failures 
of the day, plan to make tomorrow a bette) 
day, and think about the opportunities 
— seized and missed —of this wonderful 
thing called camping. 


Make Provision for Individual’s Growth 


By Carol 


American Camping 
member 


EASONS tor belonging to the 
Association and for becoming a 
are to be found in the significance and vitality of an in- 
dividual’s personal experiences and contacts with the 
group. A strong identification of a member with the group 
a decision based 


dedicated 


will be partly an intellectual experience 
on the common sense of supporting a fine program and the 
cold but logical morality of doing one’s share. Such an 
intellectual identification really has no significant emotional 
components. Nor does it often meet the member's emo- 


tional needs, professional and personal. 


Creative Fellowship 


“Old-timers” in an organization may forget that the well- 
spring of their own dedication was emotional as well as 
intellectual and took place in creative fellowship with othe: 
camp leaders. They may mistakenly consider the end prod- 
uct of their group efforts as the thing they accomplished 
rather than what they became. 

Possibly the most significant contribution to a profession 
is the personal growth of each member in delineating and 
solving professional problems. A society becomes strong 
not only because of the policies, by-laws, standards and 
brochures which pour out of the mimeograph, but because 
of the dynamic and living changes which take place in 
each individual member through fellowship with other 
members. 

A professional society is, In a way, a small “culture” 
within the larger culture of our American society. As such, 


38 


Pulcifer 


it must provide for its continued existence, values and 
function through common experiences, feelings and beliefs 
Great cultures of civilization must concern themselves with 
the “member-rearing” processes as well as with work and 
accomplishments. 

Perhaps no group or society is truly healthy unless there 
is real concern for what all individual members 


coming as well as what they are doing. 


afte he 


No matter how mature, experienced or proftessionalls 
trained a member may be, his dynamic fellowship with a 
group must be a series of personal experiences, emotional 
commitments to specific indi- 


A group must provide 


satisfactions, and 
viduals and specific real situations. 
for these experiences to be repeated over and over for 


present 


re-orientation and re-dedication of older members 


Member-Rearing Processes 


At this time in the growth of ACA, it might be well to 
examine and analyze our “member-rearing processes” to 
discover whether they are truly effective. It might be help- 
ful to delineate the kinds of common experiences that will 
maintain the strength of the organization and carry on 
the function and program. It might also be helpful to 
have as one of our stated purposes the personal growth 
and development of each member as a part of the group 

the only area capable of changing. 


-Carol Pulcifer is with the Recreation Department of 


Oakland, Calif. 
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ACA Officers- Committee Chairmen ose, 5 
Listed for Coming Season = 
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[he American Camping Association is made up of governing body of the Association. Officers and members 
Sections located throughout the country. A National currently serving as the ACA “official family” are listed 
Board elected by and from the Sections serves as the below: 





| > 
Officers 


President: I. R. Alexander, YMCA, 304 Wood St., Pitts- Past President: Theodore Cavins, Lake Forest College, 
burgh. lake Forest, Ill. 


President-Elect: Fred V. Rogers, 3940 W. 49'2 St... Ex-Officio 
Minneapolis. Staff at ACA National Headquarters, Bradford Woods. 


: ' , Martinsville, Ind.: 
Vice-Presidents: Mrs. Elizabeth Spear, National Council, fartinsville, Ind 


Camp Fire Girls, 16 E. 48th St., New York 17. Executive Director: Hugh W. Ransom 
Stanley J. Michaels, 19647 Roslyn Rd., Detroit. Assistant Executive Director: Gerard A. Harrison 


lreasurer: Oscar L. Elwell, YMCA, 40 School St., Keene, Standards Director: Sidney N. Geal 
N. H. Camping Survey Director: Stanley W. Stocker 


Secretary: Marjorie Leonard, Woman's College, Univer- Editor of Camping Magazine: Howard P. Galloway, 120 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. ¢ W. 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 





— 


Standing Committees 


ACA Program: Mary W. Gwynn, Gay Valley Camp. Membership: Annabeth Brandle, Sherwood Forest Camp- 
Brevard, N.C. ing Service, Room 301, 7 N. 7th St., St. Louis. 


Field Services: Carolyn Cotton, Girl Scouts, 4550 Main, Program Services to Camps: A. Cooper Ballentine, Camp 
Mo. Kehonka, Wolfeboro, N. H. 


Publications: Mrs. B. A. Sinn, 38 E. 85th St... New York. 
Public Relations: Mrs. Ruth Isserman, 82 Arundel PI.. 
St. Louis 5S. 


be or ' ‘ - > “o j or og cor >: , S ) “1 : : . . ° . . . . 
Leadership: Howard Jeffrey, American Recreation Society, — Research: Dr. Lenore C. Smith, University of Southern 
39 119O Ver Ww I y igrre ; 

Room 321, 1129 Vermont NW, Washington, D. C. California, Los Angeles. 


Kansas City 11. 


Finance: Oscar L. Elwell, YMCA, 40 School St., Keene, 
N.H 


Legislation: Wes Klusmann, National Council, Boy Scouts Standards: Wilbur Joseph, Brashear Assn., 2005 Sarah, 
otf America, New Brunswick, N. J. Pittsburgh 3. 





i 
4 


Regional Board Members 
Region I: Jerald Newton, West Lebanon, N. H. Region V: Carl Mesle, RLDS Church, The Auditorium, 
Region Il: Ralph Roehm, YMCA, 204 W. 24th St., New sncependence, 560. 
York II. Region VI: Mrs. Nancy Swank, 426 State Capitol Annex, 
Region III: James Whyte, 2200 Prospect Ave., Cleveland Denver. 
ID. Region VII: Ford Carr, Boy Scouts, Rt. 1, Box 522, 
Region IV: Frank Bell, Camp Mondamin, Tuxedo, N. C. Boulder Creek, Calif. 
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CAMPERS GO OVERBOARD 
for CANADA DRY 


Ready-to-Use" Beverage Bases 


% 


eer 


me 


Save money on paper 
cup requirements 


Onange 


@ Assured Acceptance G e 
e Economical Purchasing DC yemee 
CHI0IL — 


e Guaranteed Quality 


e Simplified Preparation Just mix 1 plus 5 plain water! 


ONLY $29.95 del. 


ott 


100 Park Avenue, New York City 
Phone: LExington 2-4300 


*KNo additional 
sugar required. ~ 


? CANADA DRY CORPORATION 





